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IN CONGRESS, July 4, 1776 


The unanimous Declaration of the thirteen united States of America 

When in the Course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and 
to assume, among the Powers of the earth, the separate and equal station 
to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they should declare the 
causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.— That to 
secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,— That whenever any Form of 
Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the Right of the 
People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Government, laying 
its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety and Happiness. 
Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long established should 
not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all 
experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while 
evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to 
which they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 
usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces a design to 
reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is their duty, 
to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards for their future 
security.— Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies; and such 
is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former Systems 
of Government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an absolute Tyranny over these States. To prove this, 
let Facts be submitted to a candid world. 

He has refused his Assent to Laws, the most wholesome and necessary 
for the public good. 

He has forbidden his Governors to pass Laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless suspended in their operation till his 
Assent should be obtained; and when so suspended, he has utterly 
neglected to attend to them. 



He has refused to pass other Laws for the accommodation of large 
districts of people, unless those people would relinquish the right 
of Representation in the Legislature, a right inestimable to them 
and formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, 
uncomfortable, and distant from the depository of their Public 
Records, for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with 
his measures. 

He has dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, for opposing with 
manly firmness his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 
others to be elected; whereby the Legislative Powers, incapable of 
Annihilation, have returned to the People at large for their 
exercise; the State remaining in the mean time exposed to all the 
dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has endeavoured to prevent the population of these States; for 
that purpose obstructing the Laws of Naturalization of Foreigners; 
refusing to pass others to encourage their migration hither, and 
raising the conditions of new Appropriations of Lands. 

He has obstructed the Administration of Justice, by refusing his 
Assent to Laws for establishing Judiciary Powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his Will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of New Offices, and sent hither swarms of 
Officers to harass our People, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, Standing Armies without the 
Consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the Military independent of and superior 
to the Civil Power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his 
Assent to their Acts of pretended legislation: 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 

For protecting them, by a mock Trial, from Punishment for any 
Murders which they should commit on the Inhabitants of these States: 
For cutting off our Trade with all parts of the world: 

For imposing taxes on us without our Consent: 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of Trial by Jury: 

For transporting us beyond Seas to be tried for pretended offences: 

For abolishing the free System of English Laws in a neighbouring 
Province, establishing therein an Arbitrary government, and 
enlarging its Boundaries so as to render it at once an example and 
fit instrument for introducing the same absolute rule into these 
Colonies: 

For taking away our Charters, abolishing our most valuable Laws, and 
altering fundamentally the Forms of our Governments: 

For suspending our own Legislatures, and declaring themselves 
invested with Power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated Government here, by declaring us out of his 



Protection and waging War against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our Coasts, burnt our towns, and 
destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is at this time transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to compleat the works of death, desolation and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of Cruelty & perfidy scarcely paralleled in 
the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy of the Head of a 
civilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow Citizens taken Captive on the high 
Seas to bear Arms against their Country, to become the executioners 
of their friends and Brethren, or to fall themselves by their Hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has 
endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the 
merciless Indian Savages, whose known rule of warfare, is an 
undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

In every stage of these Oppressions We have Petitioned for Redress in the 
most humble terms: Our repeated Petitions have been answered only by 
repeated injury. A Prince, whose character is thus marked by every act 
which may define a Tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler of a free People. 

Nor have We been wanting in attention to our Brittish brethren. We have 
warned them from time to time of attempts by their legislature to extend 
an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the 
circumstances of our emigration and settlement here. We have appealed to 
their native justice and magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the 
ties of our common kindred to disavow these usurpations, which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must, 
therefore, acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our Separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, Enemies in War, in Peace 
Friends. 

We, therefore, the Representatives of the United States of America, in 
General Congress, Assembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world 
for the rectitude of our intentions, do, in the Name, and by the Authority 
of the good People of these Colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That 
these United Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free and Independent 
States; that they are Absolved from all Allegiance to the British Crown, 
and that all political connection between them and the State of Great 
Britain, is and ought to be totally dissolved; and that as Free and 
Independent States, they have full Power to levy War, conclude Peace, 
contract Alliances, establish Commerce, and to do all other Acts and 
Things which Independent States may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the Protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Fives, our Fortunes and 
our sacred Honor. 
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ESTHER REED. 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Women of The American Revolution, Vol 1 
(of 2), by Elizabeth F. Ellet 

|Esther De Berdt was bom in the city of London, on the 22d of October, 1746, (N. S.,) and died at 
Philadelphia on the 18th of September, 1780. Her thirty- four years of life were adorned by no 
adventurous heroism; but were thickly studded with the brighter beauties of feminine endurance, 
uncomplaining self-sacrifice, and familiar virtue— under trials, too, of which civil war is so fruitful. She 
was an only daughter. Her father, Dennis De Berdt, was a British merchant, largely interested in 
colonial trade. He was a man of high character. Descended from the Huguenots, or French Flemings, 
who came to England on the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Mr. De Berdt' s pure and rather austere 
religious sentiments and practice were worthy of the source whence they came. His family were 
educated according to the strictest rule of the evangelical piety of their day— the day when devotion, 
frozen out of high places, found refuge in humble dissenting chapels— the day of Wesley and of 
Whitfield. Miss De Berdt's youth was trained religiously; and she was to the end of life true to the 
principles of her education. The simple devotion she had learned from an aged father's lips, alleviated 
the trials of youth, and brightened around her early grave. 

Mr. De Berdt's house in London, owing to his business relations with the Colonies, was the home of 
many young Americans who at that time were attracted by pleasure or duty to the imperial metropolis. 
Among these visitors, in or about the year 1763, was Joseph Reed, of New Jersey, who had come to 
London to finish his professional studies (such being the fashion of the times) at the Temple. Mr. Reed 
was in the twenty-third year of his age— a man of education, intelligence, and accomplishment. The 
intimacy, thus accidentally begun, soon produced its natural fruits; and an engagement, at first secret, 
and afterwards avowed, was formed between the young English girl and the American stranger. 

Parental discouragement, so wise that even youthful impetuosity could find no fault with it, was 
entirely inadequate to break a connection thus formed. They loved long and faithfully— how faithfully, 
the reader will best judge when he learns that a separation of five years of deferred hope, with the 
Atlantic between them, never gave rise to a wandering wish, or hope, or thought. 

Mr. Reed, having finished his studies, returned to America, in the early part of 1765, and began the 
practice of the law in his native village of Trenton. His success was immediate and great. But there was 
a distracting element at work in his heart, which prevented him from looking on success with 
complacency; and one plan after another was suggested, by which he might be enabled to return and 
settle in Great Britain. That his young and gentle mistress should follow him to America, was a vision 
too wild even for a sanguine lover. Every hope was directed back to England; and the correspondence, 
the love letters of five long years, are filled with plans by which these cherished, but delusive wishes 
were to be consummated. How dimly was the future seen! 

Miss De Berdt's engagement with her American lover, was coincident with that dreary period of British 
history, when a monarch and his ministers were laboring hard to tear from its socket, and cast away for 
ever, the brightest jewel of the imperial crown— American colonial power. It was the interval when 
Chatham's voice was powerless to arouse the Nation, and make Parliament pause— when penny-wise 
politicians, in the happy phrase of the day, " teased America into resistance ;" and the varied vexations 
of stamp acts, and revenue bills, and tea duties, the congenial fruits of poor statesmanship, were the 
means by which a great catastrophe was hurried onward. Mr. De Berdt's relations with the Government 
were, in some respects, direct and intimate. His house was a place of counsel for those who sought, by 
moderate and constitutional means, to stay the hand of misgov-ernment and oppression. He was the 



Agent of the Stamp Act Congress first, and of the Colonies of Delaware and Massachusetts, afterwards. 
And most gallantly did the brave old man discharge the duty which his American constituents confided 
to him. His heart was in his trust; and we may well imagine the alternations of feeling which throbbed 
in the bosom of his daughter, as she shared in the consultations of this almost American household; and 
according to the fitful changes of time and opinion, counted the chances of discord that might be fatal 
to her peace, or of honorable pacification which should bring her lover home to her. Miss De Berdt' s 
letters, now in the possession of her descendants, are full of allusions to this varying state of things, and 
are remarkable for the sagacious good sense which they develope. She is, from first to last, a stout 
American. Describing a visit to the House of Commons, in April, 1766, her enthusiasm for Mr. Pitt is 
unbounded, while she does not disguise her repugnance to George Grenville and Wed-derbum, whom 
she says she cannot bear, because " they are such enemies to America_." So it is throughout, in every 
line she writes, in every word she utters; and thus was she, unconsciously, receiving that training which 
in the end was to fit her for an American patriot's wife. 

Onward, however, step by step, the Monarch and his Ministry— he, if possible, more infatuated than 
they— advanced in the career of tyrannical folly. Remonstrance was vain. They could not be persuaded 
that it would ever become resistance. In 1769 and 1770, the crisis was almost reached. Five years of 
folly had done it all. In the former of these years, the lovers were re-united, Mr. Reed returning on an 
uncertain visit to England. He found everything, but her faithful affection, changed. Political 
disturbance had had its usual train of commercial disaster; and Mr. De Berdt had not only become 
bankrupt, but unable to rally on such a reverse in old age, had sunk into his grave. All was ruin and 
confusion; and on the 31st of May, 1770, Esther De Berdt became an American wife, the wedding 
being privately solemnized at St. Luke's Church, in the city of London. 

In October, the young couple sailed for America, arriving at Philadelphia in November, 1770. Mr. Reed 
immediately changed his residence from Trenton to Philadelphia, where he continued to live. Mrs. 
Reed’s correspondence with her brother and friends in England, during the next five years, has not been 
preserved. It would have been interesting, as showing the impressions made on an intelligent mind by 
the primitive state of society and modes of life in these wild Colonies, some eighty years ago, when 
Philadelphia was but a large village— when the best people lived in Front street, or on the water side, 
and an Indian frontier was within an hundred miles of the Schuylkill. They are, however, all lost. The 
influence of Mrs. Reed's foreign connection can be traced only in the interesting correspondence 
between her husband and Lord Dartmouth, during the years 1774 and 1775, which has been recently 
given to the public, and which narrates, in the most genuine and trustworthy form, the progress of 
colonial discontent in the period immediately anterior to actual revolution. In all the initiatory measures 
of peaceful resistance, Mr. Reed, as is well known, took a large and active share; and in all he did, he 
had his young wife's ardent sympathy. The English girl had grown at once into the American matron. 

Philadelphia was then the heart of the nation. It beat generously and boldly when the news of 
Lexington and Bunker Hill startled the whole land. Volunteer troops were raised— money in large sums 
was remitted, much through Mr. Reed's direct agency, for the relief of the sufferers in New England. At 
last, a new and controlling incident here occurred. It was in Philadelphia that, walking in the State 
House yard, John Adams first suggested Washington as the National commander-in-chief; and from 
Philadelphia that in June, 1775, Washington set out, accompanied by the best citizens of the liberal 
party, to enter on his duties. * 


* As this memoir was in preparation, the writer's eye was attracted by a notice of the Philadelphia 
obsequies of John Q. Adams, in March, 1 848. It is from the New York Courier and Enquirer: 



* "That part of the ceremonial which was most striking, more impressive than anything I have ever 
seen, was the approach through the old State House yard to Independence Hall. I have stood by 
Napoleon's dramatic mausoleum in the Invalides, and mused over the more simple tomb of Nelson, 
lying by the side of Collingwood, in the crypt of St. Paul's; but, no impression was made like that of 
yesterday. The multitude— for the crowd had grown into one— being strictly excluded from the square, 
filled the surrounding streets and houses, and gazed silently on the simple ceremonial before them. It 
was sunset, or nearly so— a calm, bright spring evening. There was no cheering, no disturbance, no 
display of banners, no rude sound of drum. The old trees were leafless; and no one's free vision was 
disappointed. The funeral escort proper, consisting of the clergy, comprising representatives of nearly 
all denominations, the committee of Congress, and the city authorities— in all, not exceeding a hundred, 
with the body and pall bearers, alone were admitted. They walked slowly up the middle path from the 
south gate, no sound being heard at the point from which I saw it, but the distant and gentle music of 
one military band near the Hall, and the deep tones of our ancient bell that rang when Independence 
was proclaimed. The military escort, the company of Washington Greys, whose duty it was to guard the 
body during the night, presented arms as the coffin went by; and as the procession approached the Hall, 
the clergy, and all others uncovered themselves, and, if awed by the genius of the place, approached 
reverently and solemnly. This simple and natural act of respect, or rather reverence, was most touching. 
It was a thing never to be forgotten. This part of the ceremonial was what I should like a foreigner to 
see. It was genuine and simple. 

* "And throughout, remember, illusion had nothing to do with it. These were simple, actual realities, 
that thus stirred the heart. It was no empty memorial coffin; but here were the actual honored remains 
of one who was part of our history— the present, the recent, and remote past. And who could avoid 
thinking, if any spark of consciousness remained in the old man's heart, it might have brightened as he 
was borne along by the best men of Philadelphia, on this classic path, in the shadow of this building, 
and to the sound of this bell. The last of the days of Washington was going by, and it was traversing the 
very spot, where, seventy years ago, John Adams had first suggested Washington as Commander-in- 
chief of the army of the Revolution. It reposed last night in Independence Hall." 

Mr. Reed accompanied him, as his family supposed, and as he probably intended, only as part of an 
escort, for a short distance. From New York he wrote to his wife that, yielding to the General's 
solicitations, he had become a soldier, and joined the staff as Aid, and Military Secretary. The young 
mother— for she was then watching by the cradle of two infant children— neither repined nor murmured. 
She knew that it was no restless freak, or transient appetite for excitement, that took away her husband; 
for no one was more conscious than she, how dear his cheerful home was, and what sweet 
companionship there was in the mother and her babes. It was not difficult to be satisfied that a high 
sense of duty was his controlling influence, and that hers it was "to love and be silent." 

At Philadelphia she remained during Mr. Reed's first tour of duty at Cambridge; and afterwards, in 
1776, when being appointed Adjutant-General, he rejoined the army at New York. In the summer of 
that year, she took her little family to Burlington; and in the winter, on the approach of the British 
invading forces, took deeper refuge at a little farmhouse near Evesham, and at no great distance from 
the edge of the Pines. 

We, contented citizens of a peaceful land, can form little conception of the horrors and desolation of 
those ancient times of trial. The terrors of invasion are things which nowadays imagination can scarcely 
compass. But then, it was rugged reality. The unbridled passions of a mercenary soldiery, compounded 
not only of the brutal element that forms the vigor of every army, but of the ferocity of Hessians, hired 
and paid for violence and rapine, were let loose on the land. The German troops, as if to inspire 



especial terror, were sent in advance, and occupied, in December, 1776, a chain of posts extending from 
Trenton to Mount Holly, Rhal commanding at the first, and Donop at the other. General Howe, and his 
main army, were rapidly advancing by the great route to the Delaware. On the other hand, the river was 
filled with American gondolas, whose crews, landing from time to time on the Jersey shore, by their 
lawlessness, and threats of retaliation, kept the pacific inhabitants in continual alarm. The American 
army, if it deserved the name, was literally scattered along the right bank of the Delaware; Mr. Reed 
being with a small detachment of Philadelphia volunteers, under Cadwalader, at Bristol. 

Family tradition has described the anxious hours passed by the sorrowing group at Evesham. It 
consisted of Mrs. Reed, who had recently been confined, and was in feeble health, her three children, 
an aged mother, and a female friend, also a soldier's wife: the only male attendant being a boy of 
fourteen or fifteen years of age. If the enemy were to make a sudden advance, they would be entirely 
cut off from the ordinary avenues of escape; and precautions were taken to avoid this risk. The wagon 
was ready, to be driven by the boy we have spoken of, and the plan was matured, if they failed to get 
over the river at Dunk's or Cooper's Ferry, to cross lower down, near Salem, and push on to the 
westward settlements. The wives and children of American patriot-soldiers thought themselves safer on 
the perilous edge of an Indian wilderness, than in the neighborhood of the soldiers who, commanded by 
noblemen— by "men of honor and cavaliers," for such, according to all heraldry, were the Howes and 
Cornwallises, the Percies and Rawdons of that day— were sent by a gracious monarch to lay waste this 
land. The English campaigning of our Revolution— and no part of it more so than this— is the darkest 
among the dark stains that disfigure the history of the eighteenth century; and if ever there be a ground 
for hereditary animosity, we have it in the fresh record of the outrages which the military arm of Great 
Britain committed on this soil. The transplanted sentimentalism which nowadays calls George III. a 
wise and great monarch, is absolute treason to America. There was in the one Colony of New Jersey, 
and in a single year, blood enough shed, and misery enough produced, to outweigh all the spurious 
merits which his admirers can pretend to claim. And let such for ever be the judgment of American 
history. 

It is worth a moment's meditation to pause and think of the sharp contrasts in our heroine's life. The 
short interval of less than six years had changed her not merely to womanhood, but to womanhood with 
extraordinary trials. Her youth was passed in scenes of peaceful prosperity, with no greater anxiety than 
for a distant lover, and with all the comforts which independence and social position could supply. She 
had crossed the ocean a bride, content to follow the fortunes of her young husband, though she little 
dreamed what they were to be. She had become a mother; and, while watching by the cradle of her 
infants, had seen her household broken up by war in its worst form— the internecine conflict of brothers 
in arms against each other— her husband called away to scenes of bloody peril, and forced, herself, to 
seek uncertain refuge in a wilderness. She too, let it be remembered, was a native-born Englishwoman, 
with all the loyal sentiments that beat by instinct in an Englishwoman's heart— reverence for the throne, 
the monarch, and for all the complex institutions which hedge that mysterious oracular thing called the 
British Constitution. "God save the king," was neither then, nor is it now, a formal prayer on the lips of 
a British maiden. Coming to America, all this was changed. Loyalty was a badge of crime. The king's 
friends were her husband's, and her new country's worst enemies. That which, in the parks of London, 
or at the Horse-Guards, she had admired as the holiday pageantry of war, had become the fearful 
apparatus of savage hostility. She, an Englishwoman, was a fugitive from the brutality of English 
soldiers. Her destiny, her fortunes, and more than all, her thoughts, and hopes, and wishes, were 
changed; and happy was it for her husband that they were changed completely and thoroughly, and that 
her faith to household loyalty was exclusive. 


Hers it was, renouncing all other allegiance— = 



'""In war or peace, in sickness, or in health, 

"'In trouble and in danger, and distress, ’ 

"'Through time and through eternity, to love.’ — 

"I have received," she writes, in June, 1777, to her husband, "both my friend's letters. They have 
contributed to raise my spirits, which, though low enough, are better than when you parted with me. 

The reflection how much I pain you by my want of resolution and the double distress I occasion you, 
when I ought to make your duty as light as possible, would tend to depress my spirits, did I not 
consider that the best and only amends is, to endeavor to resume my cheerfulness, and regain my usual 
spirits. I wish you to know, my dearest friend, that I have done this as much as possible, and beg you to 
free your mind from every care on this head." 

But to return to the narrative— interrupted, naturally, by thoughts like these. The reverses which the 
British army met at Trenton and Princeton, with the details of which every one is presumed to be 
familiar, saved that part of New Jersey where Mrs. Reed and her family resided, from further danger; 
and on the retreat of the enemy, and the consequent relief of Philadelphia from further alarm, she 
returned to her home. She returned there with pride as well as contentment; for her husband, 
inexperienced soldier as he was, had earned military fame of no slight eminence. He had been in nearly 
every action, and always distinguished. Washington had, on all occasions, and at last in an especial 
manner, peculiarly honored him. The patriots of Philadelphia hailed him back among them; and the 
wife's smile of welcome was not less bright because she looked with pride upon her husband. 

Brief, however, was the new period of repose. The English generals, deeply mortified at their 
discomfiture in New Jersey, resolved on a new and more elaborate attempt on Philadelphia; and in July, 
1777, set sail with the most complete equipment they had yet been able to prepare, for the capes of the 
Chesapeake. On the landing of the British army at the head of Elk, and during the military movements 
that followed, Mrs. Reed was at Norristown, and there remained, her husband having again joined the 
army, till after the battle of Brandywine, when she and her children were removed first to Burlington, 
and thence to Flemington. Mr. Reed’s hurried letters show the imminent danger that even women and 
children ran in those days of confusion. "It is quite uncertain," he writes on 14th September, 1777, 
"which way the progress of the British army may point. Upon their usual plan of movement, they will 
cross, or endeavor to cross, the Schuylkill, somewhere near my house; in which case I shall be very 
dangerously situated. If you could possibly spare Cato, with your light wagon, to be with me to assist in 
getting off if there should be necessity, I shall be very glad. I have but few things beside the women and 
children; but yet, upon a push, one wagon and two horses would be too little." Mrs. Reed's letters show 
her agonized condition, alarmed as she was, at the continual and peculiar risk her husband was running. 
A little later (in February, 1778), Mrs. Reed says, in writing to a dear female friend: "This season which 
used to be so long and tedious, has, to me, been swift, and no sooner come than nearly gone. Not from 
the pleasures it has brought, but the fears of what is to come; and, indeed, on many accounts, winter has 
become the only season of peace and safety. Returning spring will, I fear, bring a return of bloodshed 
and destruction to our country. That it must do so to this part of it, seems unavoidable; and how much 
of the distress we may feel before we are able to move from it, I am unable to say. I sometimes fear a 
great deal. It has already become too dangerous for Mr. Reed to be at home more than one day at a 
time, and that seldom and uncertain. Indeed, I am easiest when he is from home, as his being here 
brings danger with it. There are so many disaffected to the cause of their country, that they he in wait 
for those who are active; but I trust that the same kind presiding Power which has preserved him from 



the hands of his enemies, will still do it. 


Nor were her fears unreasonable. The neighborhood of Philadelphia, after it fell into the hands of the 
enemy, was infested by gangs of armed loyalists, who threatened the safety of every patriot whom they 
encountered. Tempted by the hard money which the British promised them, they dared any danger, and 
were willing to commit any enormity. It was these very ruffians, and their wily abettors, for whom 
afterwards so much false sympathy was invoked. Mr. Reed and his family, though much exposed, 
happily escaped these dangers. 

During the military operations of the Autumn of 1777, Mr. Reed was again attached as a volunteer to 
Washington's staff, and during the winter that followed— the worst that America's soldiers saw— he was 
at, or in the immediate neighborhood, of Valley Forge, as one of a committee of Congress, of which 
body he had some time before been chosen a member. Mrs. Reed with her mother and her little family 
took refuge at Flemington, in the upper part of New Jersey. She remained there till after the evacuation 
of Philadelphia and the battle of Monmouth, in June, 1778. 

While thus separated from her husband, and residing at Flemington, new domestic misfortune fell on 
her, in the death of one of her children by smallpox. How like an affectionate heart-stricken mother is 
the following passage, from a letter written at that time. Though it has no peculiar beauty of style, there 
is a touching genuineness which every reader— at least those who know a mother's heart under such 
affliction— will appreciate. 

"Surely," says she, "my affliction has had its aggravation, and I cannot help reflecting on my neglect of 
my dear lost child. For thoughtful and attentive to my own situation, I did not take the necessary 
precaution to prevent that fatal disorder when it was in my power. Surely I ought to take blame to 
myself. I would not do it to aggravate my sorrow, but to learn a lesson of humility, and more caution 
and prudence in future. Would to God I could learn every lesson intended by the stroke. I think 
sometimes of my loss with composure, acknowledging the wisdom, right, and even the kindness of the 
dispensation. Again I feel it overcome me, and strike the very bottom of my heart, and tell me the 
work is not yet finished ." 

Nor was it finished, though in a sense different from what she apprehended. Her children were spared, 
but her own short span of life was nearly ran. Trial and perplexity and separation from home and 
husband were doing their work. Mrs. Reed returned to Philadelphia, the seat of actual warfare being 
forever removed, to apparent comfort and high social position. In the fall of 1778, Mr. Reed was 
elected President, or in the language of our day, Governor of Pennsylvania. His administration, its 
difficulties and ultimate success belong to the history of the country, and have been elsewhere 
illustrated. It was from first to last a period of intense political excitement, and Mr. Reed was the high 
target at which the sharp and venomous shafts of party virulence were chiefly shot. 

The suppressed poison of loyalism mingled with the ferocity of ordinary political animosity, and the 
scene was in every respect discreditable to all concerned. Slander of every sort was freely propagated. 
Personal violence was threatened. Gentlemen went armed in the streets of Philadelphia. Folly on one 
hand and fanaticism on the other, put in jeopardy the lives of many distinguished citizens, in October, 
1779, and Mr. Reed by his energy and discretion saved them. There is extant a letter from his wife, 
written to a friend, on the day of what is well known in Philadelphia, as the Fort Wilson riot, dated at 
Germantown, which shows her fears for her husband's safety were not less reasonable, when he was 
exposed to the fury of an excited populace, than to the legitimate hostility of an enemy on the field of 
battle: 



"Dear Sir:— I would not take a moment of your time to tell you the distress and anxiety I feel, but only 
to beg you to let me know in what state things are, and what is likely to be the consequence. I write not 
to Mr. Reed because I know he is not in a situation to attend to me. I conjure you by the friendship you 
have for Mr. Reed, don't leave him.— E. R." 

And throughout this scene of varied perplexity, when the heart of the statesman was oppressed by 
trouble without— disappointment, ingratitude— all that makes a politician's life so wretched, he was sure 
to find his home happy, his wife smiling and contented, with no visible sorrow to impair her welcome, 
and no murmur to break the melody of domestic joy. It sustained him to the end. This was humble, 
homely heroism, but it did its good work in cheering and sustaining a spirit that might otherwise have 
broken. Let those disparage it who have never had the solace which such companionship affords, or 
who never have known the bitter sorrow of its loss. 

In May, 1780, Mrs. Reed's youngest son was bom. It was of him, that Washington, a month later wrote, 
"I warmly thank you for calling the young Christian by my name," and it was he who more than thirty 
years afterwards, died in the service of his country, * not less gloriously because his was not a death of 
triumph. It was in the fall of this year, that the ladies of Philadelphia united in their remarkable and 
generous contribution for the relief of the suffering soldiers, by supplying them with clothing. Mrs. 
Reed was placed, by their united suffrage, at the head of this association. The French Secretary of 
Legation, M. de Marbois, in a letter that has been published, tells her she is called to the office as "the 
best patriot, the most zealous and active, and the most attached to the interests of her country." 

* George Washington Reed, a Commander in the U. S. Navy, died a prisoner of war in Jamaica, in 
1813. He refused a parole, because unwilling to leave his crew in a pestilential climate; and himself 
perished. 

Notwithstanding the feeble state of her health, Mrs. Reed entered upon her duties with great animation. 
The work was congenial to her feelings. It was charity in its genuine form and from its purest source— 
the voluntary outpouring from the heart. It was not stimulated by the excitements of our day— neither 
fancy fairs, nor bazaars; but the American women met, and seeing the necessity that asked 
interposition, relieved it. They solicited money and other contributions directly, and for a precise and 
avowed object. They labored with their needles and sacrificed their trinkets and jewelry. The result was 
very remarkable. The aggregate amount of contributions in the City and County of Philadelphia, was 
not less than 7,500 dollars, specie; much of it, too, paid in hard money, at a time of the greatest 
appreciation. "All ranks of society," says President Reed's biographer, "seem to have joined in the 
liberal effort, from Phillis, the colored woman, with her humble seven shillings and six pence, to the 
Marchioness de La Fayette, who contributed one hundred guineas in specie, and the Countess de 
Luzerne, who gave six thousand dollars in continental paper." La Fayette's gentlemanly letter to Mrs. 
Reed is worth preserving. 

Head Quarters, June the 25th, 1780. 

Madam, 

In admiring the new resolution, in which the fair ones of Philadelphia have taken the lead, I am induced 
to feel for those American ladies, who being out of the Continent cannot participate in this patriotic 
measure. I know of one who, heartily wishing for a personal acquaintance with the ladies of America, 
would feel particularly happy to be admitted among them on the present occasion. Without presuming 



to break in upon the rules of your respected association, may I most humbly present myself as her 
ambassador to the confederate ladies, and solicit in her name that Mrs. President be pleased to accept of 
her offering. 

With the highest respect, I have the honor to be, 

Madam, your most obedient servant, 

La Fayette. 

Mrs. Reed’s correspondence with the Commander-in-chief on the subject of the mode of administering 
relief to the poor soldiers, has been already published, * and is very creditable to both parties. Her 
letters are marked by business-like intelligence and sound feminine common sense, on subjects of 
which as a secluded woman she could have personally no previous knowledge, and Washington, as has 
been truly observed, "writes as judiciously on the humble topic of soldier's shirts, as on the plan of a 
campaign or the subsistence of an army." 

All this time, it must be borne in mind, it was a feeble, delicate woman, who was thus writing and 
laboring, her husband again away from her with 

the army, and her family cares and anxieties daily multiplying. She writes from her country residence 
on the ba nk s of Schuylkill, as late as the 22nd. of August, 1780: "I am most anxious to get to town, 
because here I can do little for the soldiers." But the body and the heroic spirit were alike overtasked, 
and in the early part of the next month, alarming disease developed itself, and soon ran its fatal course. 
On the 18th of September, 1780— her aged mother, her husband and little children, the oldest ten years 
old, mourning around her— she breathed her last at the early age of thirty-four. There was deep and 
honest sorrow in Philadelphia, when the news was circulated that Mrs. Reed was dead. It stilled for a 
moment the violence of party spirit. All classes united in a hearty tribute to her memory. 

* Life and Correspondence of President Reed. 

Nor is it inappropriate in closing this brief memoir, to notice a coincidence in local history; a contrast in 
the career and fate of two women of these times, which is strongly picturesque. 

It was on the 25th of September, 1780, seven days after Mrs. Reed was carried to her honored grave, 
and followed thither by crowds of her own and her husband's friends, that the wife of Benedict Arnold, 
a native born Philadelphia woman, was stunned by the news of her husband's detected treachery and 
dishonor. Let those who doubt the paramount duty of every man and every woman, too, to their 
country, and the sure destiny of all who are false to it, meditate on this contrast. Mrs. Arnold had been a 
leader of what is called fashion, in her native city, belonging to the spurious aristocracy of a provincial 
town— a woman of beauty and accomplishment and rank. Her connections were all thorough and 
sincere loyalists, and Arnold had won his way into a circle generally exclusive and intolerant by his 
known disaffection, and especially his insolent opposition to the local authorities, and to Mr. Reed as 
the chief executive magistrate. The aristocratic beauty smiled kindly on a lover who felt the same 
antipathies she had been taught to cherish. While Mrs. Reed and her friends were toiling to relieve the 
wants of the suffering soldiers— in June, July and August, 1780, Mrs. Arnold was communing with her 
husband, not in plans of treason, but in all his hatreds and discontents. He probably did not trust her 
with the whole of the perilous stuff that was fermenting in his heart; for it was neither necessary nor 
safe to do so. But he knew her nature and habits of thought well enough to be sure that if success 
crowned his plan of treason, and if honors and rewards were earned, his wife would not frown, or reject 



them because they had been won by treachery. And he played his game out, boldly, resolutely, 
confidently. The patriot woman of Philadelphia sank into her grave, honored and lamented by those 
among whom so recently she had come a stranger. Her tomb, alongside of that of her husband, still 
stands on the soil of her country. The fugitive wife of an American traitor fled forever from her home 
and native soil, and died abroad unnoticed, and by her husband's crime dishonored. She was lost in a 
traitor's ignominy. Such was then and such ever will be, the fate of all who betray a public and a patriot 
trust. 

|The name of Philip Schuyler adds another to the list of distinguished men indebted largely to maternal 
guidance. To his mother, a woman of strong and cultivated mind, he owed his early education and 
habits of business, with that steadfast integrity, which never faltered nor forsook him. His wife— the 
beloved companion of his maturer years— cherished his social virtues and added lustre to his fame. 
Those who shared his generous hospitality, or felt the charm of his polished manners, were ready to 
testify to the excellence of her whose gentle influence was always apparent. A brief notice of her is all 
that can here be offered. 

Catharine Schuyler was the only daughter of John. Van Rensselaer, called Patroon of Greenbush, a 
patriot in the Revolutionary struggle, and noted for his hospitality, and for his kindness and forbearance 
towards the tenants of his vast estates during the war. It cannot be doubted that the recent anti-rent 
struggles, which have almost convulsed the State of New York, can be traced to the amiable but 
injudicious indulgence of this great landholder and his immediate heirs. 

The qualities which in some cases shone in remarkable acts, were constantly exercised by Mrs. 

Schuyler in the domestic sphere. At the head of a large family, her management was so perfect that the 
regularity with which all went on appeared spontaneous. Her life was devoted to the care of her 
children; yet her friendships were warm and constant, and she found time for dispensing charities to the 
poor. Many families in poverty remember with gratitude the aid received from her; sometimes in the 
shape of a milch cow, or other article of use. She possessed great self-control, and as a mistress of a 
household, her prudence was blended with unvarying kindness. Her chief pleasure was in diffusing 
happiness in her home. 

The house in which the family resided, near Albany, was built by Mrs. Schuyler, while her husband was 
in England, in 1760 and 1761. It had, probably, been commenced previously. The ancient family 
mansion, large and highly ornamented in the Dutch taste, stood on the corner of State and Washington 
streets, in the city. It was taken down about the year 1800. It was a place of resort for British officers 
and travellers of note in the French war. Fourteen French gentlemen, some of them officers who had 
been captured in 1758, were here entertained as prisoners on parole. They found it most agreeable to be 
in Schuyler's house, as he could converse with them in French; and his kindness made them friends. In 
1801, when Mrs. Schuyler and some of her family visited Montreal and Quebec, they were received 
with grateful attention by the descendants of those gentlemen. 

Near Saratoga, the scene of General Schuyler's triumph, he had an elegant country-seat, which was 
destroyed by General Burgoyne. It was one of the most picturesque incidents of the war, that the 
captive British general with his suite, should be received and entertained, after the surrender at 
Saratoga, by those whose property he had wantonly laid waste. The courtesy and kindness shown by 
General and Mrs. Schuyler to the late enemy, and their generous forgetfulness of their own losses, were 
sensibly felt and acknowledged. Madame de Riedesel says their reception was not like that of enemies, 
but of intimate friends. "All their actions proved, that at sight of the misfortunes of others, they quickly 
forgot their own." This delicacy and generosity drew from Burgoyne the observation to General 



Schuyler, "You are too kind to me, who have done so much injury to you." The reply was characteristic 
of the noble-hearted victor: "Such is the fate of war; let us not dwell on the subject." 


The Marquis de Chastellux mentions, that just previous to this visit, General Schuyler being detained at 
Saratoga, where he had seen the ruins of his beautiful villa, wrote thence to his wife to make every 
preparation for giving the best reception to Burgoyne and his suite. "The British commander was well 
received by Mrs. Schuyler, and lodged in the best apartment in the house. An excellent supper was 
served him in the evening, the honors of which were done with so much grace, that he was affected 
even to tears, and said, with a deep sigh, 'Indeed, this is doing too much for the man who has ravaged 
their lands, and burned their dwellings.' The next morning he was reminded of his misfortunes by an 
incident that would have amused any one else. His bed was prepared in a large room; but as he had a 
numerous suite, or family, several mattresses were spread on the floor for some officers to sleep near 
him. Schuyler's second son, a little fellow about seven years old, very arch and forward, but very 
amiable, was running all the morning about the house. Opening the door of the saloon, he burst out a 
laughing on seeing all the English collected, and shut it after him, exclaiming, 'You are all my 
prisoners!' This innocent cruelty rendered them more melancholy than before." 

Thus were even the miseries of war softened by Mrs. Schuyler's graceful courtesy; while the military 
renown won by her husband's illustrious services, was associated with remembrances of disinterested 
kindness bestowed in requital for injury. In reverse, her resolution and courage had been proved equal 
to the emergency. When the continental army was retreating from Fort Edward before Burgoyne, Mrs. 
Schuyler went up herself, in her chariot from Albany to Saratoga, to see to the removal of her furniture. 
While there, she received directions from the General, to set fire, with her own hand, to his extensive 
fields of wheat, and to request his tenants, and others, to do the same, rather than suffer them to be 
reaped by the enemy. The injunction shows the soldier's confidence in her spirit, firmness, and 
patriotism. 

Many of the women of this family appear to have been remarkable for strong intellect and clear 
judgment. The Mrs. Schuyler described in Mrs. Grant's memoirs, was a venerated relative of the 
General. He lost his admirable wife in 1803. Her departure left his last years desolate, and saddened 
many hearts in which yet lives the memory of her bright virtues. One of her daughters, Mrs. Alexander 
Hamilton, now resides in Washington, D. C., and another at Oswego. 



SOME UNDISTINGUISHED NEGROES 

Project Gutenberg's The Journal of Negro History, Volume 3, 1918, by Various 

A LITTLE SLAVE BOY was intrusted with a card which he was to bear to a 
person to whom it was directed and so charmed was he with the 
beautiful inscription drawn upon it that he was seized with an 
unconquerable desire to learn the mystery it contained. To this end he 
persuaded a little boy of his master's to teach him the letters of the 
alphabet. He was discovered in the act and whipped. His curiosity, 
however, to learn the secret, which was locked up in those mysterious 
characters, was only increased, and he was detected in another 
attempt, and accordingly chastised. By this time he had so far 
penetrated the secret that nothing could deter him from further 
effort. A third time he was detected, and whipped almost to death. 

Still he persevered; and then to keep the matter secret, if possible, 
he crept into a hogshead, which lay in a rather retired place and 
leaving just hole enough to let in a little light, he sat there on a 
little straw, and thus prosecuted his object. He knew he must be 
whipped for being absent; and he often had to lie to conceal the 
cause; but such were the strivings of his noble nature, such his 
irrepressible longings after the hidden treasures of knowledge, that 
nothing could subdue them, and he accomplished his purpose. [140] 

EDWARD MITCHELL, a colored man, was brought from the South by 
President Brown of Dartmouth College. He soon indicated a desire for 
mental culture on being brought within its influence at college. At 
first there was some hesitation about admitting him as the children of 
southerners sometimes attended Dartmouth and one of them had recently 
instructed his son to withdraw should the institution admit a Negro to 
his classes. Mitchell was prepared for entering the Freshman class, 
was received as a regular student and was promoted through all other 
classes to a full honorable graduation. He was uniformly treated with 
respect by his fellow students throughout his collegiate career. Upon 
graduating in 1828 he was settled as a pastor of a Baptist church in 
the State of Vermont, where he rendered creditable serviced 141] 

LUKE MULBER came to Steubenville, Ohio, in 1802, hired him s elf to a 
carpenter during the summer at ten dollars a month, and went to school 
in the winter. This course he pursued for three years, at the 
expiration of which he had learned to do rough carpenter work. 

Industry and economy crowned his labors with success. In 1837 he was a 
contractor hiring four or five journeymen, two of whom were his sons, 
having calls for more work than they could do. He lived in a fine 
brick house which he had built for himself on Fourth Street, valued at 
two thousand five hundred dollars and owned other property in the 
city. Persons who came into contact with Mulber found him a quiet, 
humble, Christian man, possessing those characteristics expected of a 
useful member of society. [142] 



SAMUEL MARTIN, a man of color, and the oldest resident of Port Gibson, 
Mississippi, emancipated six of his slaves in 1844, bringing them to 
Cincinnati where he believed they would have a better opportunity to 
start life anew. These were two mulatto women with their four quadroon 
children, the color of whom well illustrated the moral condition of 
that State, in that each child had a different father and they 
retained few marks of their partial African descent. Mr. Martin was 
himself a slave until 1829. He purchased his freedom for a large sum 
most of which he earned by taking time from sleep for work. Thereafter 
he acquired considerable property. He was not a slaveholder in the 
southern sense of that word. His purpose was to purchase his fellowmen 
in bondage that he might give them an opportunity to become 
free. [143] 


FOOTNOTES: 

[140] _The Philanthropist_, July 28, 1837. 

[141] _Ibid._ 

[142] The Philanthropist_, June 2, 1837. 

[143] Cincinnati Morning Herald_, June 1, 1844. 



Mr. Lincoln’s Speech. May 19, 1856 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, Speeches and Letters of Abraham Lincoln, 
1832-1865, by Abraham Lincoln, Edited by Merwin Roe 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I was over at [cries of "Platform!" "Take 
the platform!"]— I say, that while I was at Danville Court, some of our 
friends of anti-Nebraska got together in Springfield and elected me as 
one delegate to represent old Sangamon with them in this convention, and 
I am here certainly as a sympathizer in this movement and by virtue of 
that meeting and selection. But we can hardly be called delegates 
strictly, inasmuch as, properly speaking, we represent nobody but 
ourselves. I think it altogether fair to say that we have no 
anti-Nebraska party in Sangamon, although there is a good deal of 
anti-Nebraska feeling there; but I say for myself, and I think I may 
speak also for my colleagues, that we who are here fully approve of the 
platform and of all that has been done [A voice: "Yes! "]; and even if we 
are not regularly delegates, it will be right for me to answer your call 
to speak. I suppose we truly stand for the public sentiment of Sangamon 
on the great question of the repeal, although we do not yet represent 
many numbers who have taken a distinct position on the question. 

We are in a trying time— it ranges above mere party— and this movement 
to call a halt and turn our steps backward needs all the help and good 
counsels it can get; for unless popular opinion makes itself very 
strongly felt, and a change is made in our present course, blood will 
flow on account of Nebraska, and brother's hand will be raised against 
brother ! [The last sentence was uttered in such an earnest, impressive, 
if not, indeed, tragic, manner, as to make a cold chill creep over me. 

Others gave a similar experience.] 

1 have listened with great interest to the earnest appeal made to 
Illinois men by the gentleman from Lawrence [James S. Emery] who has 
just addressed us so eloquently and forcibly. I was deeply moved by his 
statement of the wrongs done to free-State men out there. I think it 
just to say that all true men North should sympathize with them, and 
ought to be willing to do any possible and needful thing to right their 
wrongs. But we must not promise what we ought not, lest we be called on 
to perform what we cannot; we must be calm and moderate, and consider 
the whole difficulty, and determine what is possible and just. We must 
not be led by excitement and passion to do that which our sober 
judgments would not approve in our cooler moments. We have higher aims; 
we will have more serious business than to dally with temporary 
measures. 

We are here to stand firmly for a principle— to stand firmly for a 
right. We know that great political and moral wrongs are done, and 
outrages committed, and we denounce those wrongs and outrages, although 
we cannot, at present, do much more. But we desire to reach out beyond 



those personal outrages and establish a rule that will apply to all, and 
so prevent any future outrages. 

We have seen to-day that every shade of popular opinion is represented 
here, with _Freedom_ or rather _Free-Soil_ as the basis. We have come 
together as in some sort representatives of popular opinion against the 
extension of slavery into territory now free in fact as well as by law, 
and the pledged word of the statesmen of the nation who are now no more. 
We come— we are here assembled together— to protest as well as we can 
against a great wrong, and to take measures, as well as we now can, to 
make that wrong right; to place the nation, as far as it may be possible 
now, as it was before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise; and the 
plain way to do this is to restore the Compromise, and to demand and 
determine that _Kansas shall be free!_ [Immense applause.] While we 
affirm, and reaffirm, if necessary, our devotion to the principles of 
the Declaration of Independence, let our practical work here be limited 
to the above. We know that there is not a perfect agreement of sentiment 
here on the public questions which might be rightfully considered in 
this convention, and that the indignation which we all must feel cannot 
be helped; but all of us must give up something for the good of the 
cause. There is one desire which is uppermost in the mind, one wish 
common to us all— to which no dissent will be made; and I counsel you 
earnestly to bury all resentment, to sink all personal feeling, make all 
things work to a common purpose in which we are united and agreed about, 
and which all present will agree is absolutely necessary— which _must_ 
be done by any rightful mode if there be such: Slavery must be kept out 
of Kansas ! [Applause.] The test— the pinch— is right there. If we lose 
Kansas to freedom, an example will be set which will prove fatal to 
freedom in the end. We, therefore, in the language of the _Bible_, must 
"lay the axe to the root of the tree." Temporizing will not do longer; 
now is the time for decision— for firm, persistent, resolute action. 
[Applause.] 

The Nebraska bill, or rather Nebraska law, is not one of wholesome 
legislation, but was and is an act of legislative usurpation, whose 
result, if not indeed intention, is to make slavery national; and unless 
headed off in some effective way, we are in a fair way to see this land 
of boasted freedom converted into a land of slavery in fact. 

[Sensation.] Just open your two eyes, and see if this be not so. I need 
do no more than state, to command universal approval, that almost the 
entire North, as well as a large following in the border States, is 
radically opposed to the planting of slavery in free territory. Probably 
in a popular vote throughout the nation nine-tenths of the voters in the 
free States, and at least one-half in the border States, if they could 
express their sentiments freely, would vote NO on such an issue; and it 
is safe to say that two-thirds of the votes of the entire nation would 
be opposed to it. And yet, in spite of this overbalancing of sentiment 
in this free country, we are in a fair way to see Kansas present itself 
for admission as a slave State. Indeed, it is a felony, by the local law 



of Kansas, to deny that slavery exists there even now. By every 
principle of law, a negro in Kansas is free; yet the _bogus_ 
legislature makes it an infamous crime to tell him that he is free! 

The party lash and the fear of ridicule will overawe justice and 
liberty; for it is a singular fact, but none the less a fact, and well 
known by the most common experience, that men will do things under the 
terror of the party lash that they would not on any account or for any 
consideration do otherwise; while men who will march up to the mouth of 
a loaded cannon without shrinking, will run from the terrible name of 
"Abolitionist," even when pronounced by a worthless creature whom they, 
with good reason, despise. For instance— to press this point a 
little— Judge Douglas introduced his anti-Nebraska bill in January; and 
we had an extra session of our legislature in the succeeding February, 
in which were seventy-five Democrats; and at a party caucus, fully 
attended, there were just three votes out of the whole seventy- five, for 
the measure. But in a few days orders came on from Washington, 
commanding them to approve the measure; the party lash was applied, and 
it was brought up again in caucus, and passed by a large majority. The 
masses were against it, but party necessity carried it; and it was 
passed through the lower house of Congress against the will of the 
people, for the same reason. Here is where the greatest danger 
lies— that, while we profess to be a government of law and reason, law 
will give way to violence on demand of this awful and crushing power. 
Like the great Juggernaut— I think that is the name— the great idol, it 
crushes everything that comes in its way, and makes a— or as I read 
once, in a black-letter law book, "a slave is a human being who is 
legally not a _person_, but a thing ." And if the safeguards to liberty 
are broken down, as is now attempted, when they have made _things_ of 
all the free negroes, how long, think you, before they will begin to 
make _things_ of poor white men? [Applause.] Be not deceived. 
Revolutions do not go backward. The founder of the Democratic party 
declared that _all_ men were created equal. His successor in the 
leadership has written the word "white" before men, making it read "all 
_white_ men are created equal." Pray, will or may not the Know-nothings, 
if they should get in power, add the word "protestant," making it read 
" all protestant white men "? 

Meanwhile the hapless negro is the fruitful subject of reprisals in 
other quarters. John Pettit, whom Tom Benton paid his respects to, you 
will recollect, calls the immortal Declaration "a self-evident lie;" 
while at the birth-place of freedom— in the shadow of Bunker Hill and of 
the "cradle of liberty," at the home of the Adamses and Warren and 
Otis— Choate, from our side of the house, dares to fritter away the 
birthday promise of liberty by proclaiming the Declaration to be "a 
string of glittering generalities;" and the Southern Whigs, working hand 
in hand with pro-slavery Democrats, are making Choate's theories 
practical. Thomas Jefferson, a slaveholder, mindful of the moral element 
in slavery, solemnly declared that he "trembled for his country when he 



remembered that God is just;" while Judge Douglas, with an insignificant 
wave of the hand, "don’t care whether slavery is voted up or voted 
down." Now, if slavery is right, or even negative, he has a right to 
treat it in this trifling manner. But if it is a moral and political 
wrong, as all Christendom considers it to be, how can he answer to God 
for this attempt to spread and fortify it? [Applause.] 

But no man, and Judge Douglas no more than any other, can maintain a 
negative, or merely neutral, position on this question; and, 
accordingly, he avows that the Union was made _by_ white men and _for_ 
white men and their descendants. As matter of fact, the first branch of 
the proposition is historically true; the government was made by white 
men, and they were and are the superior race. This I admit. But the 
comer-stone of the government, so to speak, was the declaration that 
"_all_ men are created equal," and all entitled to "life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness." [Applause.] 

And not only so, but the framers of the Constitution were particular to 
keep out of that instrument the word "slave," the reason being that 
slavery would ultimately come to an end, and they did not wish to have 
any reminder that in this free country human beings were ever 
prostituted to slavery. [Applause.] Nor is it any argument that we are 
superior and the negro inferior— that he has but one talent while we 
have ten. Let the negro possess the little he has in independence; if he 
has but one talent, he should be permitted to keep the little he has. 
[Applause.] But slavery will endure no test of reason or logic; and yet 
its advocates, like Douglas, use a sort of bastard logic, or noisy 
assumption, it might better be termed, like the above, in order to 
prepare the mind for the gradual, but none the less certain, 
encroachments of the Moloch of slavery upon, the fair domain of freedom. 
But however much you may argue upon it, or smother it in soft phrases, 
slavery can only be maintained by force— by violence. The repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise was by violence. It was a violation of both law and 
the sacred obligations of honour, to overthrow and trample underfoot a 
solemn compromise, obtained by the fearful loss to freedom of one of the 
fairest of our Western domains. Congress violated the will and 
confidence of its constituents in voting for the bill; and while public 
sentiment, as shown by the elections of 1854, demanded the restoration 
of this compromise, Congress violated its trust by refusing, simply 
because it had the force of numbers to hold on to it. And murderous 
violence is being used now, in order to force slavery on to Kansas; for 
it cannot be done in any other way. [Sensation.] 

The necessary result was to establish the rule of violence— force, 
instead of the rule of law and reason; to perpetuate and spread slavery, 
and, in time, to make it general. We see it at both ends of the line. In 
Washington, on the very spot where the outrage was started, the fearless 
Sumner is beaten to insensibility, and is now slowly dying; while 
senators who claim to be gentlemen and Christians stood by, 



countenancing the act, and even applauding it afterward in their places 
in the Senate. Even Douglas, our man, saw it all and was within helping 
distance, yet let the murderous blows fall unopposed. Then, at the other 
end of the line, at the very time Sumner was being murdered, Lawrence 
was being destroyed for the crime of Freedom. It was the most prominent 
stronghold of liberty in Kansas, and must give way to the all-dominating 
power of slavery. Only two days ago. Judge Trumbull found it necessary 
to propose a bill in the Senate to prevent a general civil war and to 
restore peace in Kansas. 

We live in the midst of alarms; anxiety beclouds the future; we expect 
some new disaster with each newspaper we read. Are we in a healthful 
political state? Are not the tendencies plain? Do not the signs of the 
times point plainly the way in which we are going? [Sensation.] 

In the early days of the Constitution slavery was recognized, by South 
and North alike, as an evil, and the division of sentiment about it was 
not controlled by geographical lines or considerations of climate, but 
by moral and philanthropic views. Petitions for the abolition of slavery 
were presented to the very first Congress by Virginia and Massachusetts 
alike. To show the harmony which prevailed, I will state that a fugitive 
slave law was passed in 1793, with no dissenting voice in the Senate, 
and but seven dissenting votes in the House. It was, however, a wise 
law, moderate, and, under the Constitution, a just one. Twenty- five 
years later, a more stringent law was proposed and defeated; and 
thirty- five years after that, the present law, drafted by Mason of 
Virginia, was passed by Northern votes. I am not, just now, complaining 
of this law, but I am trying to show how the current sets; for the 
proposed law of 1817 was far less offensive than the present one. In 
1774 the Continental Congress pledged itself, without a dissenting vote, 
to wholly discontinue the slave trade, and to neither purchase nor 
import any slave: and less than three months before the passage of the 
Declaration of Independence, the same Congress which adopted that 
declaration unanimously resolved "that no slave be imported into any of 
the thirteen United Colonies ." [Great applause.] 

On the second day of July, 1776, the draft of a Declaration of 
Independence was reported to Congress by the committee, and in it the 
slave trade was characterized as "an execrable commerce," as "a 
piratical warfare," as the "opprobrium of infidel powers," and as "a 
cruel war against human nature." [Applause.] All agreed on this except 
South Carolina and Georgia, and in order to preserve harmony, and from 
the necessity of the case, these expressions were omitted. Indeed, 
abolition societies existed as far south as Virginia; and it is a 
well-known fact that Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Lee, Henry, Mason, 
and Pendleton were qualified abolitionists, and much more radical on 
that subject than we of the Whig and Democratic parties claim to be 
to-day. On March 1, 1784, Virginia ceded to the confederation all its 
lands lying northwest of the Ohio River. Jefferson, Chase of Maryland, 



and Howell of Rhode Island, as a committee on that and territory 

thereafter to be ceded_, reported that no slavery should exist after 

the year 1800. Had this report been adopted, not only the Northwest, but 

Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi also would have been free; 

but it required the assent of nine States to ratify it. North Carolina 

was divided, and thus its vote was lost; and Delaware, Georgia, and New 

Jersey refused to vote. In point of fact, as it was, it was assented to 

by six States. Three years later, on a square vote to exclude slavery 

from the Northwest, only one vote, and that from New York, was against 

it. And yet, thirty-seven years later, five thousand citizens of 

Illinois out of a voting mass of less than twelve thousand, 

deliberately, after a long and heated contest, voted to introduce 

slavery in Illinois; and, to-day, a large party in the free State of 

Illinois are willing to vote to fasten the shackles of slavery on the 

fair domain of Kansas, notwithstanding it received the dowry of freedom 

long before its birth as a political community. I repeat, therefore, the 

question, Is it not plain in what direction we are tending? [Sensation.] 

In the colonial time, Mason, Pendleton, and Jefferson were as hostile to 
slavery in Virginia as Otis, Ames, and the Adamses were in 
Massachusetts; and Virginia made as earnest an effort to get rid of it 
as old Massachusetts did. But circumstances were against them and they 
failed; but not that the good-will of its leading men was lacking. Yet 
within less than fifty years Virginia changed its tune, and made 
negro-breeding for the cotton and sugar States one of its leading 
industries. [Laughter and applause.] 

In the Constitutional Convention, George Mason of Virginia made a more 
violent abolition speech than my friends Lovejoy or Codding would desire 
to make here to-day— a speech which could not be safely repeated 
anywhere on Southern soil in this enlightened year. But while there were 
some differences of opinion on this subject even then, discussion was 
allowed; but as you see by the Kansas slave code, which, as you know, is 
the Missouri slave code, merely ferried across the river, it is a felony 
to even express an opinion hostile to that foul blot in the land of 
Washington and the Declaration of Independence. [Sensation.] 

In Kentucky— my State— in 1 849, on a test vote, the mighty influence of 
Henry Clay and many other good men there could not get a symptom of 
expression in favour of gradual emancipation on a plain issue of 
marching toward the light of civilization with Ohio and Illinois; but 
the State of Boone and Hardin and Henry Clay, with a _nigger_ under each 
arm, took the black trail toward the deadly swamps of barbarism. Is 
there— can there be— any doubt about this thing? And is there any doubt 
that we must all lay aside our prejudices and march, shoulder to 
shoulder, in the great army of Freedom? [Applause.] 

Every Fourth of July our young orators all proclaim this to be "the land 
of the _free_ and the home of the brave!" Well, now, when you orators 
get that off next year, and, may be, this very year, how would you like 



some old grizzled farmer to get up in the grove and deny it? [Laughter.] 
How would you like that? But suppose Kansas comes in as a slave State, 
and all the "border ruffians" have barbecues about it, and free-State 
men come trailing back to the dishonoured North, like whipped dogs with 
their tails between their legs, it is— ain't it?— evident that this is 
no more the "land of the free;" and if we let it go so, we won't dare to 
say "home of the brave" out loud. [Sensation and confusion.] 

Can any man doubt that, even in spite of the people's will, slavery will 
triumph through violence, unless that will be made manifest and 
enforced? Even Governor Reeder claimed at the outset that the contest in 
Kansas was to be fair, but he got his eyes open at last; and I believe 
that, as a result of this moral and physical violence, Kansas will soon 
apply for admission as a slave State. And yet we can't mistake that the 
people don't want it so, and that it is a land which is free both by 
natural and political law. _No law is free law!_ Such is the 
understanding of all Christendom. In the Somerset case, decided nearly a 
century ago, the great Lord Mansfield held that slavery was of such a 
nature that it must take its rise in _positive_ (as distinguished from 
natural ) law; and that in no country or age could it be traced back to 
any other source. Will some one please tell me where is the _positive_ 
law that establishes slavery in Kansas? [A voice: "The _bogus_ laws."] 
Aye, the _bogus_ laws! And, on the same principle, a gang of Missouri 
horse-thieves could come into Illinois and declare horse-stealing to be 
legal [Laughter], and it would be just as legal as slavery is in Kansas. 

But by express statute, in the land of Washington and Jefferson, we may 
soon be brought face to face with the discreditable fact of showing to 
the world by our acts that we prefer slavery to freedom— darkness to 
light! [Sensation.] 

It is, I believe, a principle in law that when one party to a contract 
violates it so grossly as to chiefly destroy the object for which it is 
made, the other party may rescind it. I will ask Browning if that ain't 
good law. [Voices: "Yes!"] Well, now if that be right, I go for 
rescinding the whole, entire Missouri Compromise and thus turning 
Missouri into a free State; and I should like to know the 
difference— should like for any one to point out the difference— between 
_our_ making a free State of Missouri and _their_ making a slave State 
of Kansas. [Great applause.] There ain't one bit of difference, except 
that our way would be a great mercy to humanity. But I have never 
said— and the Whig party has never said— and those who oppose the 
Nebraska bill do not as a body say, that they have any intention of 
interfering with slavery in the slave States. Our platform says just the 
contrary. We allow slavery to exist in the slave States— not because 
slavery is right or good, but from the necessities of our Union. We 
grant a fugitive slave law because it is so "nominated in the bond;" 
because our fathers so stipulated— had to— and we are bound to carry out 
this agreement. But they did not agree to introduce slavery in regions 
where it did not previously exist. On the contrary, they said by their 



example and teachings that they did not deem it expedient— did not 
consider it right— to do so; and it is wise and right to do just as they 
did about it [Voices: "Good!"], and that is what we propose— not to 
interfere with slavery where it exists (we have never tried to do it), 
and to give them a reasonable and efficient fugitive slave law. [A 
voice: "No!"] I say YES! [Applause.] It was part of the bargain, and I'm 
for living up to it; but I go no further; I'm not bound to do more, and 
I won’t agree any further. [Great applause.] 

We, here in Illinois, should feel especially proud of the provision of 
the Missouri Compromise excluding slavery from what is now Kansas; for 
an Illinois man, Jesse B. Thomas, was its father. Henry Clay, who is 
credited with the authorship of the Compromise in general terms, did not 
even vote for that provision, but only advocated the ultimate admission 
by a second compromise; and, Thomas was, beyond all controversy, the 
real author of the "slavery restriction" branch of the Compromise. To 
show the generosity of the Northern members toward the Southern side; on 
a test vote to exclude slavery from Missouri, ninety voted not to 
exclude, and eighty-seven to exclude, every vote from the slave States 
being ranged with the former and fourteen votes from the free States, 
of whom seven were from New England alone; while on a vote to exclude 
slavery from what is now Kansas, the vote was one hundred and 
thirty- four _for_ to forty-two _against_. The scheme, as a whole, was, 
of course, a Southern triumph. It is idle to contend otherwise, as is 
now being done by the Nebraskaites; it was so shown by the votes and 
quite as emphatically by the expressions of representative men. Mr. 

Lowndes of South Carolina was never known to commit a political mistake; 
his was the great judgment of that section; and he declared that this 
measure "would restore tranquillity to the country— a result demanded by 
every consideration of discretion, of moderation, of wisdom, and of 
virtue." When the measure came before President Monroe for his approval, 
he put to each member of his cabinet this question: "Has Congress the 
constitutional power to prohibit slavery in a territory?" And John C. 

Calhoun and William H. Crawford from the South, equally with John Quincy 
Adams, Benjamin Rush, and Smith Thompson from the North, alike answered, 
" Yes! " without qualification or equivocation; and this measure, of so 
great consequence to the South, was passed; and Missouri was, by means 
of it, finally enabled to knock at the door of the Republic for an open 
passage to its brood of slaves. And, in spite of this, Freedom's share 
is about to be taken by violence— by the force of misrepresentative 
votes, not called for by the popular will. What name can I, in common 
decency, give to this wicked transaction? [Sensation.] 

But even then the contest was not over; for when the Missouri 
constitution came before Congress for its approval, it forbade any free 
negro or mulatto from entering the State. In short, our Illinois "black 
laws" were hidden away in their constitution [Laughter], and the 
controversy was thus revived. Then it was that Mr. Clay's talents shone 
out conspicuously, and the controversy that shook the Union to its 



foundation was finally settled to the satisfaction of the conservative 
parties on both sides of the line, though not to the extremists on 
either, and Missouri was admitted by the small majority of six in the 
lower House. How great a majority, do you think, would have been given 
had Kansas also been secured for slavery? [A voice: "A majority the 
other way."] "A majority the other way," is answered. Do you think it 
would have been safe for a Northern man to have confronted his 
constituents after having voted to consign both Missouri and Kansas to 
hopeless slavery? And yet this man Douglas, who misrepresents his 
constituents, and who has exerted his highest talents in that direction, 
will be carried in triumph through the State, and hailed with honour 
while applauding that act. [Three groans for "_Dug_!"] And this shows 
whither we are tending. This thing of slavery is more powerful than its 
supporters— even than the high priests that minister at its altar. It 
debauches even our greatest men. It gathers strength, like a rolling 
snow-ball, by its own infamy. Monstrous crimes are committed in its name 
by persons collectively which they would not dare to commit as 
individuals. Its aggressions and encroachments almost surpass belief. In 
a despotism, one might not wonder to see slavery advance steadily and 
remorselessly into new dominions; but is it not wonderful, is it not 
even alarming, to see its steady advance in a land dedicated to the 
proposition that "all men are created equal"? [Sensation.] 

It yields nothing itself; it keeps all it has, and gets all it can 
besides. It really came dangerously near securing Illinois in 1824; it 
did get Missouri in 1821. The first proposition was to admit what is now 
Arkansas _and_ Missouri as one slave State. But the territory was 
divided, and Arkansas came in, without serious question, as a slave 
State; and afterward Missouri, not as a sort of equality, _free_, but 
also as a slave State. Then we had Florida and Texas; and now Kansas is 
about to be forced into the dismal procession. [Sensation.] And so it is 
wherever you look. We have not forgotten— it is but six years since— how 
dangerously near California came to being a slave State. Texas is a 
slave State, and four other slave States may be carved from its vast 
domain. And yet, in the year 1829, slavery was abolished throughout 
that vast region by a royal decree of the then sovereign of Mexico. Will 
you please tell me by what _right_ slavery exists in Texas to-day? By 
the same right as, and no higher or greater than, slavery is seeking 
dominion in Kansas: by political force— peaceful, if that will suffice; 
by the torch (as in Kansas) and the bludgeon (as in the Senate chamber), 
if required. And so history repeats itself; and even as slavery has kept 
its course by craft, intimidation, and violence in the past, so it will 
persist, in my judgment, until met and dominated by the will of a people 
bent on its restriction. 

We have, this very afternoon, heard bitter denunciations of Brooks in 
Washington, and Titus, Stringfellow, Atchison, Jones, and Shannon in 
Kansas— the battle-ground of slavery. I certainly am not going to 
advocate or shield them; but they and their acts are but the necessary 



outcome of the Nebraska law. We should reserve our highest censure for 
the authors of the mischief, and not for the catspaws which they use. I 
believe it was Shakespeare who said, "Where the offence lies, there let 
the axe fall;" and, in my opinion, this man Douglas and the Northern men 
in Congress who advocate "Nebraska" are more guilty than a thousand 
Joneses and Stringfellows, with all their murderous practices, can be. 

[Applause.] 

We have made a good beginning here to-day. As our Methodist friends 
would say, "I feel it is good to be here." While extremists may find 
some fault with the moderation of our platform, they should recollect 
that "the battle is not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift." In grave emergencies, moderation is generally safer than 
radicalism: and as this struggle is likely to be long and earnest, we 
must not, by our action, repel any who are in sympathy with us in the 
main, but rather win all that we can to our standard. We must not 
belittle nor overlook the facts of our condition— that we are new and 
comparatively weak, while our enemies are entrenched and relatively 
strong. They have the administration and the political power; and, right 
or wrong, at present they have the numbers. Our friends who urge an 
appeal to arms with so much force and eloquence, should recollect that 
the government is arrayed against us, and that the numbers are now 
arrayed against us as well; or, to state it nearer to the truth, they 
are not yet expressly and affirmatively for us; and we should repel 
friends rather than gain them by anything savouring of revolutionary 
methods. As it now stands, we must appeal to the sober sense and 
patriotism of the people. We will make converts day by day; we will grow 
strong by calmness and moderation; we will grow strong by the violence 
and injustice of our adversaries. And, unless truth be a mockery and 
justice a hollow lie, we will be in the majority after a while, and then 
the revolution which we will accomplish will be none the less radical 
from being the result of pacific measures. The battle of freedom is to 
be fought out on principle. Slavery is a violation of the eternal right. 

We have temporized with it from the necessities of our condition; but 
as sure as God reigns and school children read_, THAT BLACK FOUL LIE 
CAN NEVER BE CONSECRATED INTO GOD'S HALLOWED TRUTH! [Immense applause 
lasting some time.] One of our greatest difficulties is, that men who 
_know_ that slavery is a detestable crime and ruinous to the nation, are 
compelled, by our peculiar condition and other circumstances, to 
advocate it concretely, though damning it in the raw. Henry Clay was a 
brilliant example of this tendency; others of our purest statesmen are 
compelled to do so; and thus slavery secures actual support from those 
who detest it at heart. Yet Henry Clay perfected and forced through the 
Compromise which secured to slavery a great State as well as a political 
advantage. Not that he hated slavery less, but that he loved the whole 
Union more. As long as slavery profited by his great Compromise, the 
hosts of pro-slavery could not sufficiently cover him with praise; but 
now that this Compromise stands in their way— 



"...they never mention him, 

His name is never heard: 

Their lips are now forbid to speak 
That once familiar word." 

They have slaughtered one of his most cherished measures, and his ghost 
would arise to rebuke them. [Great applause.] 

Now, let us harmonize, my friends, and appeal to the moderation and 

patriotism of the people: to the sober second thought; to the awakened 

public conscience. The repeal of the sacred Missouri Compromise has 

installed the weapons of violence: the bludgeon, the incendiary torch, 

the death-dealing rifle, the bristling cannon— the weapons of kingcraft, 

of the inquisition, of ignorance, of barbarism, of oppression. We see 

its fruits in the dying bed of the heroic Sumner; in the ruins of the 

"Free State" hotel; in the smoking embers of the Herald of Freedom ; in 

the free-State Governor of Kansas chained to a stake on freedom's soil 

like a horse-thief, for the crime of freedom. [Applause.] We see it in 

Christian statesmen, and Christian newspapers, and Christian pulpits, 

applauding the cowardly act of a low bully , WHO CRAWLED UPON HIS 

VICTIM BEHIND HIS BACK AND DEALT THE DEADLY BLOW. [Sensation and 

applause.] We note our political demoralization in the catch-words that 

are coming into such common use; on the one hand, "freedom-shriekers," 

and sometimes "freedom-screechers" [Laughter]; and, on the other hand, 

"border ruffians," and that fully deserved. And the significance of 
catch-words cannot pass unheeded, for they constitute a sign of the 
times. Everything in this world "jibes" in with everything else, and all 
the fruits of this Nebraska bill are like the poisoned source from which 
they come. I will not say that we may not sooner or later be compelled 
to meet force by force; but the time has not yet come, and if we are 
true to ourselves, may never come. Do not mistake that the ballot is 
stronger than the bullet. Therefore let the legions of slavery use 
bullets; but let us wait patiently till November, and fire ballots at 
them in return; and by that peaceful policy, I believe we shall 
ultimately win. [Applause.] 

It was by that policy that here in Illinois the early fathers fought the 
good fight and gained the victory. In 1 824 the free men of our State, 
led by Governor Coles (who was a native of Maryland and President 
Madison's private secretary), determined that those beautiful groves 
should never re-echo the dirge of one who has no title to himself. By 
their resolute determination, the winds that sweep across our broad 
prairies shall never cool the parched brow, nor shall the unfettered 
streams that bring joy and gladness to our free soil water the tired 
feet, of a _slave_; but so long as those heavenly breezes and sparkling 
streams bless the land, or the groves and their fragrance or their 
memory remain, the humanity to which they minister SHALL BE FOR EVER 
FREE! [Great applause.] Palmer, Yates, Williams, Browning, and some more 
in this convention came from Kentucky to Illinois (instead of going to 



Missouri), not only to better their conditions, but also to get away 
from slavery. They have said so to me, and it is understood among us 
Kentuckians that we don't like it one bit. Now, can we, mindful of the 
blessings of liberty which the early men of Illinois left to us, refuse 
a like privilege to the free men who seek to plant Freedom's banner on 
our Western outposts? ["No! No!"] Should we not stand by our neighbours 
who seek to better their conditions in Kansas and Nebraska? ["Yes! 

Yes!"] Can we as Christian men, and strong and free ourselves, wield the 
sledge or hold the iron which is to manacle anew an already oppressed 
race? ["No! No!"] "Woe unto them," it is written, "that decree 
unrighteous decrees and that write grievousness which they have 
prescribed." Can we afford to sin any more deeply against human liberty? 
["No! No!"] 

One great trouble in the matter is, that slavery is an insidious and 
crafty power, and gains equally by open violence of the brutal as well 
as by sly management of the peaceful. Even after the ordinance of 1787, 
the settlers in Indiana and Illinois (it was all one government then) 
tried to get Congress to allow slavery temporarily, and petitions to 
that end were sent from Kaskaskia, and General Harrison, the Governor, 
urged it from Vincennes the capital. If that had succeeded, good-bye to 
liberty here. But John Randolph of Virginia made a vigorous report 
against it; and although they persevered so well as to get three 
favourable reports for it, yet the United States Senate, with the aid of 
some slave States, finally _squelched_ it for good. [Applause.] And that 
is why this hall is to-day a temple for free men instead of a negro 
livery stable. [Great applause and laughter.] Once let slavery get 
planted in a locality, by ever so weak or doubtful a title, and in ever 
so small numbers, and it is like the Canada thistle or Bermuda 
grass— you can't root it out. You yourself may detest slavery; but your 
neighbour has five or six slaves, and he is an excellent neighbour, or 
your son has married his daughter, and they beg you to help save their 
property, and you vote against your interest and principles to 
accommodate a neighbour, hoping that your vote will be on the losing 
side. And others do the same; and in those ways slavery gets a sure 
foothold. And when that is done the whole mighty Union— the force of the 
nation— is committed to its support. And that very process is working in 
Kansas to-day. And you must recollect that the slave property is worth a 
billion of dollars ($1,000,000,000); while free-State men must work for 
sentiment alone. Then there are "blue lodges"— as they call 
them— everywhere doing their secret and deadly work. 

It is a very strange thing, and not solvable by any moral law that I 
know of, that if a man loses his horse, the whole country will turn out 
to help hang the thief; but if a man but a shade or two darker than I am 
is himself stolen, the same crowd will hang one who aids in restoring 
him to liberty. Such are the inconsistencies of slavery, where a horse 
is more sacred than a man; and the essence of _squatter_ or popular 
sovereignty— I don't care how you call it— is that if one man chooses to 



make a slave of another, no third man shall be allowed to object. And if 
you can do this in free Kansas, and it is allowed to stand, the next 
thing you will see is ship-loads of negroes from Africa at the wharf at 
Charleston; for one thing is as truly lawful as the other; and these 
are the bastard notions we have got to stamp out, else they will stamp 
us out. [Sensation and applause.] 

Two years ago, at Springfield, Judge Douglas avowed that Illinois came 
into the Union as a slave State, and that slavery was weeded out by the 
operation of his great, patent, everlasting principle of "popular 
sovereignty." [Laughter.] Well, now, that argument must be answered, for 
it has a little grain of truth at the bottom. I do not mean that it is 
true in essence, as he would have us believe. It could not be 
essentially true if the ordinance of '87 was valid. But, in point of 
fact, there were some degraded beings called slaves in Kaskaskia and the 
other French settlements when our first State constitution was adopted; 
that is a fact, and I don't deny it. Slaves were brought here as early 
as 1720, and were kept here in spite of the ordinance of 1787 against 
it. But slavery did not thrive here. On the contrary, under the 
influence of the ordinance, the number _decreased_ fifty-one from 1810 
to 1820; while under the influence of _squatter_ sovereignty, right 
across the river in Missouri, they _increased_ seven thousand two 
hundred and eleven in the same time; and slavery finally faded out in 
Illinois, under the influence of the law of freedom, while it grew 
stronger and stronger in Missouri, under the law or practice of "popular 
sovereignty." In point of fact there were but one hundred and seventeen 
slaves in Illinois one year after its admission, or one to every four 
hundred and seventy of its population; or, to state it in another way, 
if Illinois was a slave State in 1820, so were New York and New Jersey 
much greater slave States from having had greater numbers, slavery 
having been established there in very early times. But there is this 
vital difference between all these States and the judge's Kansas 
experiment: that they sought to disestablish slavery which had been 
already established, while the judge seeks, so far as he can, to 
disestablish freedom, which had been established there by the Missouri 
Compromise. [Voices: "Good!"] 

The Union is undergoing a fearful strain; but it is a stout old ship, 
and has weathered many a hard blow, and "the stars in their courses," 
aye, an invisible power, greater than the puny efforts of men, will 
fight for us. But we ourselves must not decline the burden of 
responsibility, nor take counsel of unworthy passions. Whatever duty 
urges us to do or to omit, must be done or omitted; and the recklessness 
with which our adversaries break the laws, or counsel their violation, 
should afford no example for us. Therefore, let us revere the 
Declaration of Independence; let us continue to obey the Constitution 
and the laws; let us keep step to the music of the Union. Let us draw a 
cordon, so to speak, around the slave States, and the hateful 
institution, like a reptile poisoning itself, will perish by its own 



infamy. [Applause.] 


But we cannot be free men if this is, by our national choice, to be a 
land of slavery. Those who deny freedom to others, deserve it not for 
themselves; and, under the rule of a just God, cannot long retain it. 

[Loud applause.] 

Did you ever, my friends, seriously reflect upon the speed with which we 
are tending downward? Within the memory of men now present the leading 
statesmen of Virginia could make genuine, red-hot abolitionist speeches 
in old Virginia; and, as I have said, now even in "free Kansas" it is a 
crime to declare that it is "free Kansas." The very sentiments that I 
and others have just uttered would entitle us, and each of us, to the 
ignominy and seclusion of a dungeon; and yet I suppose that, like Paul, 
we were "free bom." But if this thing is allowed to continue, it will 
be but one step further to impress the same rule in Illinois. 

[Sensation.] 

The conclusion of all is, that we must restore the Missouri Compromise. 

We must highly resolve that _Kansas must be free_! [Great applause.] We 

must reinstate the birthday promise of the Republic; we must reaffirm 

the Declaration of Independence; we must make good in essence as well as 

in form Madison's vowal that "the word _slave_ ought not to appear in 

the Constitution;" and we must even go further, and decree that only 

local law, and not that time-honoured instrument, shall shelter a 

slave-holder. We must make this a land of liberty in fact, as it is in 

name. But in seeking to attain these results— so indispensable if the 

liberty which is our pride and boast shall endure— we will be loyal to 

the Constitution and to the "flag of our Union," and no matter what our 

grievance— even though Kansas shall come in as a slave State; and no 

matter what theirs— even if we shall restore the Compromise— WE WILL SAY 

TO THE SOUTHERN DISUNIONISTS, WE WON'T GO OUT OF THE UNION, AND YOU 

SHAN'T! ! ! [This was the climax; the audience rose to its feet _en 

masse_, applauded, stamped, waved handkerchiefs, threw hats in the air, 

and ran riot for several minutes. The arch-enchanter who wrought this 

transformation looked, meanwhile, like the personification of political 

justice.] 

But let us, meanwhile, appeal to the sense and patriotism of the people, 
and not to their prejudices; let us spread the floods of enthusiasm here 
aroused all over these vast prairies, so suggestive of freedom. Let us 
commence by electing the gallant soldier Governor (Colonel) Bissell who 
stood for the honour of our State alike on the plains and amidst the 
chaparral of Mexico and on the floor of Congress, while he defied the 
Southern Hotspur; and that will have a greater moral effect than all the 
border ruffians can accomplish in all their raids on Kansas. There is 
both a power and a magic in popular opinion. To that let us now appeal; 
and while, in all probability, no resort to force will be needed, our 
moderation and forbearance will stand us in good stead when, if ever, WE 



MUST MAKE AN APPEAL TO BATTLE AND TO THE GOD OF HOSTS! ! [Immense 
applause and a rush for the orator.] 


This speech has been called Lincoln's "Lost Speech," because all the 
reporters present were so carried away by his eloquence that they one 
and all forgot to take any notes. If it had not been for a young lawyer, 
a Mr. H.C. Whitney, who kept his head sufficiently to take notes, we 
would have no record of it. Mr. Whitney wrote out the speech for 
McClure’s Magazine in 1896. It was submitted to several people who were 
present at the Bloomington Convention, and they said it was remarkably 
accurate considering that it was not taken down stenographic ally. 



George Washington the Virginia Planter and the Revolutionary Soldier 

[ 1732 - 1799 ] 

from Project Gutenberg's American Leaders and Heroes, by Wilbur Fisk Gordy 


We left George Washington at Mount Vernon, his extensive plantation on 
the Virginia bank of the Potomac River. After his marriage with Mrs. 

Custis, who had large property of her own, Washington became a man of 
much wealth. He was at one time one of the largest landholders in 
America. As a manager of all this property, he had much to do. Let us 
delay our story a little to get a glimpse of the life led by him and 
other Virginia planters of his time. 

The plantations were scattered along the rivers, sometimes many miles 
apart, with densely wooded stretches of land lying between. Each planter 
had his own wharf whence vessels, once a year, earned away his tobacco 
to England, and brought back in exchange whatever manufactured goods he 
required. 

Nearly all his needs could be supplied at his wharf or on his 
plantation. His slaves included not only workers in large 
tobacco-fields, but such skilled workmen as millers, weavers, tailors, 
wheelwrights, coopers, shoemakers, and carpenters. Washington said to 
his overseers, "Buy nothing that you can make within yourselves." 

Indeed, each plantation was a little world in itself. Hence towns 
containing shops with goods and supplies of various kinds did not spring 
up much in Virginia. 

The mansion of the planter, built of brick or wood and having at either 
end a huge chimney, was two stories high, with a large veranda outside 
and a wide hall-way inside. Near by were the storehouses, barns, 
workshops, and slave quarters. These last consisted of simple wooden 
cabins surrounded by gardens, where the negroes raised such things as 
vegetables and water-melons for their own use. In fact, the mansion and 
all the buildings clustered about it looked like a village. Here we 
could have seen, at all hours of the day, swarms of negro children 
playing happily together. 

The planter spent most of his time in the open air, with his dogs and 
his horses. Washington gave to his horses rather fanciful names, such as 
Ajax, Blueskin, Valiant, and Magnolia, and to his dogs, Vulcan, 

Sweetlips, Ringwood, Forrester, and Rockwood. Out-door recreations 
included fishing, shooting, and horse-racing. 

Although life on the plantation was without luxury, there was everywhere 
a plain and homely abundance. Visitors were sure to meet a cordial 
welcome. It was no uncommon thing for a planter to entertain an entire 



family for weeks, and then to pay a similar visit in return with his own 
family. Social life absorbed much of Washington's time at Mount Vernon, 
where visitors were nearly always present. The planter, often living 
many miles away from any other human habitation, was only too glad to 
have a traveller spend the night with him and give news of the outside 
world. Such a visit was somewhat like the coming of the newspaper into 
our homes to-day. 

We must remember that travelling was no such simple and easy matter then 
as it is now. As the planters in Virginia usually lived on the banks of 
one of the many rivers, the simplest method of travel was by boat, up or 
down stream. There were cross-country roads, but these at best were 
rough, and sometimes full of roots and stumps. Often they were nothing 
more than forest paths. In trying to follow such roads the traveller at 
times lost his way and occasionally had to spend a night in the woods. 

But with even such makeshifts for roads, the planter had his lumbering 
old coach to which, on state occasions, he harnessed six horses and 
drove in great style. 

Washington was in full sympathy with this life, and threw himself 
heartily into the work of managing his immense property. He lived up to 
his favorite motto, "If you want a thing done, do it yourself." He kept 
his own books, and looked with exactness after the smallest details. 

He was indeed one of the most methodical of men, and thus accomplished a 
marvellous amount of work. By habit an early riser, he was often up 
before daylight in winter. On such occasions he kindled his own fire and 
read or worked by the light of a candle. At seven in summer and at eight 
in winter he sat down to a simple breakfast, consisting of two cups of 
tea, and hoe-cakes made of Indian meal. After breakfast he rode on 
horseback over his plantation to look after his slaves, often spending 
much of the day in the saddle superintending the work. At two he ate 
dinner, early in the evening he took tea, and at nine o'clock went to 
bed. 

As he did not spare himself, he expected faithful service from everyone. 

But to his many slaves he was a kind master, and he took good care of 
the sick or feeble. It may be a comfort to some of us to learn that 
Washington was fonder of active life than of reading books, for which he 
never seemed to get much time. But he was even less fond of public 
speaking. Like some other great men, he found it difficult to stand up 
before a body of people and make a speech. After his term of service in 
the French and Indian War he was elected to the House of Burgesses, 
where he received a vote of thanks for his brave military services. 

Rising to reply, Washington stood blushing and stammering, without being 
able to say a word. The Speaker, equal to the occasion, said with much 
grace, "Sit down, Mr. Washington, your modesty equals your valor, and 
that surpasses the power of any language to express." 



While for many years after the close of the Last French War this modest, 
home-loving man was living the life of a high-bred Virginia gentleman, 
the exciting events which finally brought on the Revolution were 
stirring men's souls to heroic action. It was natural, in these trying 
days, that his countrymen should look for guidance and inspiration to 
George Washington, who had been so conspicuous a leader in the Last 
French War. 

He represented Virginia at the first meeting of the Continental Congress 
in 1774, going to Philadelphia in company with Patrick Henry and others. 

He was also a delegate from his colony at the second meeting of the 
Continental Congress in May, 1775. On being elected by this body 
Commander-in-Chief of the American army, he at once thanked the members 
for the election, and added, "I do not think myself equal to the command 
I am honored with." He also refused to receive any salary for his 
services, but said he would keep an account of the expenses he might 
incur, in order that these might be paid back to him. 

On the 21st of June Washington set out on horseback from Philadelphia, 
in company with a small body of horsemen, to take command of the 
American army around Boston. Not long after starting they met a 
messenger bringing in haste the news of the Battle of Bunker Hill. 
Washington eagerly asked, "Did the Americans stand the fire of the 
regular troops?" "Yes," was the proud answer. "Then," cried Washington, 
gladly, "the liberties of the country are safe!" 

Three days later, about four o'clock on Sunday afternoon, he reached New 
York, where he met with a royal welcome. Riding in an open carriage 
drawn by two white horses, he passed through the streets, escorted by 
nine companies of soldiers on foot. Along the route the people, old and 
young, received him with enthusiasm. At New Haven the Yale College 
students came out in a body, keeping step to the music of a band of 
which Noah Webster, the future lexicographer, then a freshman, was the 
leader. On July 2d, after arriving at the camp in Cambridge, Washington 
received an equally enthusiastic welcome from the soldiers. 

Next day General Washington rode out on horseback and, under the famous 
elm still standing near Harvard University, drew his sword and took 
command of the American army. He was then forty-three years old, with a 
tall, manly form and a noble face. He was good to look at as he sat 
there, a perfect picture of manly strength and dignity, wearing an 
epaulet on each shoulder, a broad band of blue silk across his breast, 
and a three-cornered hat with the cockade of liberty in it. 

Now came the labor of getting his troops into good condition for 
fighting battles, for his army was one only in name. These untrained men 
were brave and willing, but without muskets and without powder, they 
were in no condition for making war on a well-equipped enemy. 



Moreover, the army had no cannon, without which it could not hope to 
succeed in an attack upon the British troops in Boston. By using severe 
measures, however, Washington soon brought about much better discipline. 
But with no powder and no cannon, he had to let the autumn and the 
winter slip by before making any effort to drive the British army out of 
Boston. When cannon and other supplies were at last brought down from 
Ticonderoga on sledges drawn by oxen, the alert American General 
fortified Dorchester Heights, which overlooked the city, and forced the 
English commander to sail away with all his army. 

Washington believed that the next movement of the British would be to 
get control of the Hudson River and the Middle States. So he went 
promptly to New York in order to defend it against attack. But still his 
army was weak in numbers as well as in provisions, equipment, and 
training. 

Washington had only about 18,000 men to meet General Howe, who soon 
arrived off Staten Island with a large fleet and 30,000 men. Not knowing 
where the British General would strike first, Washington had to be on 
his guard at many points. He had to prepare a defence of a line of 
twenty miles. He also built, on opposite sides of the Hudson River just 
above New York, Forts Lee and Washington. 

When Brooklyn Heights, on Long Island, had been fortified, General 
Putnam went with half the army to occupy them. On August 27th General 
Howe, with something like 20,000 men, attacked a part of these forces 
and defeated them. If he had continued the battle by marching at once 
against the remainder, he might have captured all that part of 
Washington’s army under Putnam's command. He might, also, have captured 
Washington himself, who, during the heat of the battle, had crossed over 
to Long Island. 

If Howe had done this, he might have ended the war at one stroke. But 
his men had fought hard at the end of a long night-march and needed 
rest. Besides, he thought it would be easy enough to capture the 
Americans without undue haste. For how could they escape? Soon the 
British vessels would sail up and get between them and New York, when, 
of course, escape for Washington and his men would be impossible. This 
all seemed so clear to the easy-going General Howe that he gave his 
tired men a rest after the battle on the 27th. On the 28th a heavy rain 
fell, and on the 29th a dense fog covered the island. 

But before midday of the 29th some American officers riding down toward 
the shore, noticed an unusual stir in the British fleet. Boats were 
going to and fro, as if carrying orders. "Very likely," said these 
officers to Washington, "the English vessels are to sail up between New 
York and Long Island, to cut off our retreat." As that was also 
Washington's opinion, he secured all the boats he could find for the 
purpose of trying to make an escape during the night. 



It was a desperate undertaking. There were 10,000 men, and the width of 
the river at the point of crossing was nearly a mile. It would seem 
hardly possible that such a movement could, in a single night, be made 
without discovery by the British troops, who were lying in camp but a 
short distance away. The night must have been a long and anxious one for 
Washington, who stayed at his post of duty on the Long Island shore 
until the last boat of the retreating army had pushed off. The escape 
was a brilliant achievement and saved the American cause. 

But this was only the beginning of Washington's troubles in this 
memorable year, 1776. As the British now occupied Brooklyn Heights, 
which overlooked New York, the Americans could not hold that place, and 
in a short time they had to withdraw, fighting stubbornly as they slowly 
retreated. Washington crossed over to the Jersey side of the Hudson, and 
left General Charles Lee with half the army at North Castle. The 
British captured Forts Lee and Washington, with 3,000 men, inflicting a 
severe loss upon the American cause. The outlook was gloomy, but more 
trying events were to follow. 

In order to prevent the British from capturing Philadelphia, Washington 
put his army between them and that city. The British began to move upon 
him. Needing every soldier that he could get, he sent orders to General 
Lee to join him. Lee refused to move. Again and again Washington urged 
Lee to come to his aid. Each time Lee disobeyed. We now know that he was 
a traitor, secretly hoping that Washington might fail in order that he 
himself, who was second in command, might become Commander-in-Chief of 
the American army. 

Lee's disobedience placed Washington in a critical position. In order to 
save his army from capture, Washington had to retreat once more, this 
time across New Jersey toward Philadelphia. As the British army, in 
every way superior to Washington's, was close upon the Americans, it was 
a race for life. Sometimes the rear-guard of the Americans was just 
leaving a burning bridge when the van of the British army could be seen 
approaching. But by burning bridges and destroying food supplies 
intended for the British, Washington so delayed them that they were 
nineteen days in marching about sixty miles. 

Nevertheless the situation for the Americans was still desperate. To 
make matters worse, Washington saw his army gradually melting away by 
desertion. When he reached the Delaware River it numbered barely 3,000 
men. 

Having collected boats for seventy miles along the Delaware, Washington 
succeeded in safely crossing it a little above Trenton, on December 8th. 

As the British had no boats, they were obliged to wait until the river 
should freeze, when they intended to cross in triumph and make an easy 
capture of Philadelphia. 



To most people, in England and in America alike, the early downfall of 
the American cause seemed certain. General Cornwallis— who in May of 
this year had joined the British army in America— was so sure that the 
war would soon come to an end, that he had already packed some of his 
luggage and sent it aboard ship, with the intention of returning to 
England at an early day. 

But Washington had no thought of giving up the struggle. Far from being 
disheartened, he confronted the gloomy outlook with all his energy and 
courage. Fearless and full of faith in the patriot cause, he watched 
with vigilance for an opportunity to turn suddenly upon his 
over-confident enemy and strike a heavy blow. 

Such an opportunity shortly came to him. The British General had 
carelessly separated his army into several divisions and scattered them 
at various points in New Jersey. One of these divisions, consisting of 
Flessians, was stationed at Trenton. Washington's quick eye noted this 
blunder of the British General, and he resolved to take advantage of it 
by attacking the Hessians at Trenton on Christmas night. Having been 
re-enforced, he now had an army of 6,000 and was therefore in a better 
condition to risk a battle. With 2,400 picked men he got ready to cross 
the Delaware River at a point nine miles above Trenton. There was snow 
on the ground, and the weather was bitterly cold. As the soldiers 
marched to the place of crossing, some of them with feet almost bare 
left bloody footprints along the route. 

At sunset the troops began to cross. It was a terrible night for such an 
undertaking. Angry gusts of wind, and great blocks of ice swept along by 
the swift current, threatened every moment to dash in pieces the frail 
boats. From the Trenton side of the river, General Knox, who had been 
sent ahead by Washington, loudly shouted to let the struggling boatmen 
know where to land. Ten hours were consumed in the crossing. Much longer 
must the time have seemed to Washington, as he stood in the midst of the 
wild storm, his heart full of mingled anxiety and hope. 

It was not until four o’clock in the morning that the troops were ready 
to march upon Trenton, nine miles away. As they advanced, a fearful 
storm of snow and sleet beat upon the already weary men. But they pushed 
forward, and surprised the Hessians at Trenton soon after sunrise, 
easily capturing them after a short struggle. 

Washington had brought hope to every patriot heart. The British were 
amazed at the daring feat, and Cornwallis decided to make a longer stay 
in America. He soon advanced with a superior force against Washington, 
and at nightfall, January 2, 1777, took his stand on the farther side of 
a small creek. "At last," said Cornwallis, "we have ran down the old 
fox, and we will bag him in the morning." 



But Washington was too sly a fox for Cornwallis to bag. During the night 
he led his army around Cornwallis's camp, and pushing on to Princeton 
defeated the rear- guard, which had not yet joined the main body. He then 
retired in safety to his winter quarters among the hills about 
Morristown. During this fateful campaign Washington had handled his army 
in a masterly way. He had begun with defeat and had ended with victory. 

In 1777 the British planned to get control of the Hudson River, and thus 
cut off New England from the other States. In this way they hoped so to 
weaken the Americans as to make their defeat easy. Burgoyne was to march 
from Canada, by way of Lake Champlain and Fort Edward, to Albany, where 
he was to meet not only a small force of British under St. Leger from 
the Mohawk Valley, but also the main army of 18,000 men, under General 
Howe, which was expected to sail up the Hudson from New York. The 
British believed that this plan would be easily carried out and would 
soon bring the war to a close. 

And this might have happened if General Howe had not failed to do his 
part. Instead of going up to meet and help Burgoyne, however, he tried 
first to march across New Jersey and capture Philadelphia. But when he 
reached Morristown, he found Washington in a stronghold where he dared 
not attack him. As Washington would not come out and risk an encounter 
in the open field, and as Howe was unwilling to continue his advance 
with the American army threatening his rear, he returned to New York. 

Still desirous of reaching Philadelphia, however, he sailed a little 

later, with his army, to Chesapeake Bay. The voyage took him two months. 

When at length he advanced toward Philadelphia, he found Washington 
ready to dispute his progress at Brandywine Creek. There a battle was 
fought, resulting in the defeat of the Americans. But Washington handled 
his army with such skill that Howe spent two weeks in reaching 
Philadelphia, only twenty-six miles away. 

When Howe arrived at the city he found out that it was too late to send 
aid to Burgoyne, who was now in desperate straits. Washington had 
spoiled the English plan, and Burgoyne, failing to get the much-needed 
help from Howe, had to surrender at Saratoga (October 17, 1777) his 
entire army of 6,000 regular troops. This was a great blow to England, 
and resulted in a treaty between France and America. After this treaty, 

France sent over both land and naval forces, which were of much service 
to the American cause. 

At the close of 1777 Washington retired to a strong position among the 
hills at Valley Forge, on the Schuylkill River, about twenty miles 
northwest of Philadelphia. Here his army spent a winter of terrible 
suffering. Most of the soldiers were in rags, only a few had 
bed-clothing, and many had not even straw to lie upon at night. Nearly 
3,000 were barefoot. More than this, they were often for days at a time 
without bread. It makes one heartsick to read about the sufferings of 



these patriotic men during this miserable winter. But despite all the 
bitter trials of these distressing times, Washington never lost faith in 
the final success of the American cause. 

A beautiful story is told of this masterful man at Valley Forge. When 
"Friend Potts" was near the camp one day, he heard an earnest voice. On 
approaching he saw Washington on his knees, his cheeks wet with tears, 
praying to God for help and guidance. When the farmer returned to his 
home he said to his wife: "George Washington will succeed! George 
Washington will succeed! The Americans will secure their independence!" 
"What makes thee think so, Isaac?" inquired his wife. "I have heard him 
pray, Hannah, out in the woods to-day, and the Lord will surely hear his 
prayer. He will, Hannah; thee may rest assured He will." 

We may pass over without comment here the events between the winter at 
Valley Forge and the Yorktown campaign, which resulted in the surrender 
of Cornwallis with all his army. Even when not engaged in fighting 
battles, Washington was the soul of the American cause, which could 
scarcely have succeeded without his inspiring leadership. But there is 
yet one more military event— the hemming in of Cornwallis at 
Yorktown,— for us to notice briefly before we take leave of Washington. 

When at the close of his fighting with General Greene in the South, 
Cornwallis marched northward to Yorktown, Washington, with an army of 
French and American troops, was encamped on the Hudson River. He was 
waiting for the coming of a French fleet to New York. On its arrival he 
expected to attack the British army there by land, while the fleet 
attacked it by sea. 

Upon hearing that the French fleet was on its way to the Chesapeake, 
Washington thought out a brilliant scheme. This was to march his army as 
quickly and as secretly as possible to Yorktown, a distance of 400 
miles, there to join Lafayette and to co-operate with the French fleet 
in the capture of Cornwallis. The scheme succeeded so well that 
Cornwallis surrendered his entire army of 8,000 men on October 19, 1781. 

This was the last battle of the war, although the treaty of peace was 
not signed until 1783. By that treaty the Americans won their 
independence from England. The country which they could now call their 
own extended from Canada to Florida, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Mississippi River. 

Washington, tired of war, was glad to become a Virginia planter once 
more. But he was not permitted to live in quiet. After his retirement 
from the army his home became, as he himself said, a well-resorted 
tavern. Two years after the close of the Revolution he wrote in his 
diary: "Dined with only Mrs. Washington, which I believe is the first 
instance of it since my retirement from public life." 



When, on the formation of the Constitution of the United States, the 
American people looked about for a President, all eyes naturally turned 
to George Washington. He was elected without opposition and was 
inaugurated at New York, then the capital of the United States, on April 
30, 1789. 

His life as President was one of dignity and elegance. It was his custom 
to pay no calls and accept no invitations, but between three and four 
o'clock on every Tuesday afternoon he held a public reception. On such 
occasions he appeared in court-dress, with powdered hair, yellow gloves 
in his hand, a long sword in a scabbard of white polished leather at 
his side, and a cocked hat under his arm. Standing with his right hand 
behind him, he bowed formally as each guest was presented to him. 

After serving two terms as President with great success he again retired 
in 1797 to private life at Mount Vernon. Here he died on December 14, 
1799, at the age of sixty-seven, loved and honored by the American 
people. 



SOJOURNER TRUTH, THE LIBYAN SIBYL 

by Harriet Beecher Stowe 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Martin Luther King, Jr. Day, 1995, 
Memorial Issue, by Various 

Many years ago, the few readers of radical Abolitionist papers must 
often have seen the singular name of Sojourner Truth, announced as a 
frequent speaker at Anti-Slavery meetings, and as travelling on a 
sort of self-appointed agency through the country. I had myself often 
remarked the name, but never met the individual. On one occasion, when 
our house was filled with company, several eminent clergymen being our 
guests, notice was brought up to me that Sojourner Truth was below, and 
requested an interview. Knowing nothing of her but her singular name, I 
went down, prepared to make the interview short, as the pressure of many 
other engagements demanded. 

When I went into the room, a tall, spare form arose to meet me. She was 
evidently a full-blooded African, and though now aged and worn with many 
hardships, still gave the impression of a physical development which 
in early youth must have been as line a specimen of the torrid zone as 
Cumberworth's celebrated statuette of the Negro Woman at the Fountain. 

Indeed, she so strongly reminded me of that figure, that, when I recall 
the events of her life, as she narrated them to me, I imagine her as a 
living, breathing impersonation of that work of art. 

I do not recollect ever to have been conversant with any one who had 
more of that silent and subtle power which we call personal presence 
than this woman. In the modem Spiritualistic phraseology, she would 
be described as having a strong sphere. Her tall form, as she rose up 
before me, is still vivid to my mind. She was dressed in some stout, 
grayish stuff, neat and clean, though dusty from travel. On her head, 
she wore a bright Madras handkerchief, arranged as a turban, after 
the manner of her race. She seemed perfectly self-possessed and at her 
ease,— in fact, there was almost an unconscious superiority, not unmixed 
with a solemn twinkle of humor, in the odd, composed manner in which she 
looked down on me. Her whole air had at times a gloomy sort of drollery 
which impressed one strangely. 

"So this is YOU," she said. 

"Yes," I answered. 

"Well, honey, de Lord bless ye! I jes' thought I'd like to come an' have 
a look at ye. You's heerd o’ me, I reckon?" she added. 

"Yes, I think I have. You go about lecturing, do you not?" 

"Yes, honey, that's what I do. The Lord has made me a sign unto this 



nation, an' I go round a'testifyin', an' showin' on 'em their sins agin 
my people." 

So saying, she took a seat, and, stooping over and crossing her arms 
on her knees, she looked down on the floor, and appeared to fall into a 
sort of reverie. Her great gloomy eyes and her dark face seemed to work 
with some undercurrent of feeling; she sighed deeply, and occasionally 
broke out,— 

"O Lord! O Lord! Oh, the tears, an' the groans, an' the moans! O Lord!" 

I should have said that she was accompanied by a little grandson of ten 
years,— the fattest, j oiliest woolly-headed little specimen of Africa 
that one can imagine. He was grinning and showing his glistening white 
teeth in a state of perpetual merriment, and at this moment broke out 
into an audible giggle, which disturbed the reverie into which his 
relative was falling. 

She looked at him with an indulgent sadness, and then at me. 

"Laws, Ma'am, HE don't know nothin' about it— HE don't. Why, I've 
seen them poor critters, beat an' 'bused an' hunted, brought in all 
torn,— ears hangin' all in rags, where the dogs been a'bitin' of 'em!" 

This set off our little African Puck into another giggle, in which he 
seemed perfectly convulsed. 

She surveyed him soberly, without the slightest irritation. 

"Well, you may bless the Lord you CAN laugh; but I tell you, 't wa'n't 
no laughin' matter." 

By this time I thought her manner so original that it might be worth 
while to call down my friends; and she seemed perfectly well pleased 
with the idea. An audience was what she wanted,— it mattered not whether 
high or low, learned or ignorant. She had things to say, and was ready 
to say them at all times, and to any one. 

I called down Dr. Beecher, Professor Allen, and two or three other 
clergymen, who, together with my husband and family, made a roomful. No 
princess could have received a drawing-room with more composed dignity 
than Sojourner her audience. She stood among them, calm and erect, as 
one of her own native palm-trees waving alone in the desert. I presented 
one after another to her, and at last said,— 

"Sojourner, this is Dr. Beecher. He is a very celebrated preacher." 

"IS he?" she said, offering her hand in a condescending manner, and 
looking down on his white head. "Ye dear lamb, I'm glad to see ye! De 



Lord bless ye! I loves preachers. I'm a kind o' preacher myself." 

"You are?" said Dr. Beecher. "Do you preach from the Bible?" 

"No, honey, can't preach from de Bible,— can't read a letter." 

"Why, Sojourner, what do you preach from, then?" 

Her answer was given with a solemn power of voice, peculiar to herself, 
that hushed every one in the room. 

"When I preaches, I has jest one text to preach from, an' I always 
preaches from this one. MY text is, 'WHEN I FOUND JESUS.'" 

"Well, you couldn't have a better one," said one of the ministers. 

She paid no attention to him, but stood and seemed swelling with her own 
thoughts, and then began this narration:— 

"Well, now, I'll jest have to go back, an' tell ye all about it. Ye see, 
we was all brought over from Africa, father an' mother an' I, an' a lot 
more of us; an' we was sold up an’ down, an’ hither an' yon; an' I can 
'member, when I was a little thing, not bigger than this 'ere," pointing 
to her grandson, "how my ole mammy would sit out o' doors in the 
evenin', an' look up at the stars an’ groan. She'd groan an' groan, an' 
says I to her,— 

"'Mammy, what makes you groan so?' 

"an’ she'd say,— 

"'Matter enough, chile! I’m groanin' to think o' my poor children: they 
don't know where I be, an' I don't know where they be; they looks up at 
the stars, an’ I looks up at the stars, but I can't tell where they be. 

"'Now,' she said, 'chile, when you're grown up, you may be sold away 
from your mother an' all your ole friends, an' have great troubles come 
on ye; an' when you has these troubles come on ye, ye jes' go to God, 
an' He'll help ye.' 

"An' says I to her,— 

"'Who is God, anyhow, mammy?' 

"An' says she,— 

"'Why, chile, you jes' look up DAR! It's Him that made all DEM!" 


Well, I didn't mind much 'bout God in them days. I grew up pretty 



lively an’ strong, an' could row a boat, or ride a horse, or work round, 
an' do 'most anything. 

"At last I got sold away to a real hard massa an' missis. Oh, I tell 
you, they WAS hard! 'Peared like I couldn't please 'em, nohow. An' then 
I thought o' what my old mammy told me about God; an' I thought I’d got 
into trouble, sure enough, an' I wanted to find God, an' I heerd some 
one tell a story about a man that met God on a threshin'-floor, an' I 
thought, 'Well an’ good, I'll have a threshin’-floor, too.' So I went 
down in the lot, an' I threshed down a place real hard, an' I used to go 
down there every day, an' pray an' cry with all my might, a-prayin' to 
the Lord to make my massa an' missis better, but it didn't seem to do no 
good; an’ so says I, one day,— 

'"0 God, I been a-askin' ye, an' askin' ye, an' askin’ ye, for all this 
long time, to make my massa an' missis better, an' you don't do it, an’ 
what CAN be the reason? Why, maybe you CAN'T. Well, I shouldn't wonder 
ef you couldn't. Well, now, I tell you, I'll make a bargain with you. 

Ef you'll help me to git away from my massa an' missis, I'll agree to 
be good; but ef you don't help me, I really don't think I can be. Now,' 
says I, 'I want to git away; but the trouble's jest here: ef I try to 
git away in the night, I can't see; an' ef I try to git away in the 
daytime, they'll see me, an' be after me.' 

"Then the Lord said to me, 'Git up two or three hours afore daylight, 
an' start off.' 

"An' says I, 'Thank 'ee, Lord! that's a good thought.’ 

"So up I got, about three o'clock in the mornin', an’ I started an' 
travelled pretty fast, till, when the sun rose, I was clear away from 
our place an' our folks, an' out o' sight. An' then I begun to think I 
didn't know nothin' where to go. So I kneeled down, and says I,— 

"'Well, Lord, you've started me out, an' now please to show me where to 
go.’ 

"Then the Lord made a house appear to me, an' He said to me that I was 
to walk on till I saw that house, an' then go in an’ ask the people to 
take me. An' I travelled all day, an' didn't come to the house till 
late at night; but when I saw it, sure enough, I went in, an' I told the 
folks that the Lord sent me; an' they was Quakers, an' real kind they 
was to me. They jes' took me in, an' did for me as kind as ef I'd been 
one of 'em; an' after they'd giv me supper, they took me into a room 
where there was a great, tall, white bed; an' they told me to sleep 
there. Well, honey, I was kind o' skeered when they left me alone with 
that great white bed; 'cause I never had been in a bed in my life. It 
never came into my mind they could mean me to sleep in it. An' so I jes' 
camped down under it, on the floor, an' then I slep' pretty well. In the 



mornin', when they came in, they asked me ef I hadn't been asleep; an' I 
said, 'Yes, I never slep’ better.' An’ they said, 'Why, you haven't been 
in the bed!' An' says I, 'Laws, you didn't think o' such a thing as my 
sleepin' in dat 'ar' BED, did you? I never heerd o' such a thing in my 
life.' 

"Well, ye see, honey, I stayed an’ lived with 'em. An' now jes' look 
here: instead o' keepin' my promise an' bein’ good, as I told the Lord 
I would, jest as soon as everything got a'goin' easy, I FORGOT ALL ABOUT 
GOD. 

"Pretty well don't need no help; an' I gin up prayin.' I lived there two 
or three years, an' then the slaves in New York were all set free, an' 
ole massa came to our home to make a visit, an’ he asked me ef I didn't 
want to go back an' see the folks on the ole place. An' I told him I 
did. So he said, ef I’d jes' git into the wagon with him, he'd carry me 
over. Well, jest as I was goin' out to git into the wagon, I MET GOD! 
an' says I, 'O God, I didn't know as you was so great!' An' I turned 
right round an' come into the house, an’ set down in my room; for 't was 
God all around me. I could feel it bumin', burnin', bumin' all around 
me, an’ goin' through me; an' I saw I was so wicked, it seemed as ef it 
would burn me up. An' I said, 'O somebody, somebody, stand between God 
an' me! for it burns me!' Then, honey, when I said so, I felt as it 
were somethin' like an amberill [umbrella] that came between me an' the 
light, an' I felt it was SOMEBODY,— somebody that stood between me an’ 
God; an' it felt cool, like a shade; an' says I, 'Who's this that stands 
between me an' God? Is it old Cato?' He was a pious old preacher; but 
then I seemed to see Cato in the light, an’ he was all polluted an' 
vile, like me; an' I said, 'Is it old Sally?' an' then I saw her, an' 
she seemed jes' so. An' then says I, 'WHO is this?' An’ then, honey, for 
a while it was like the sun shinin' in a pail o' water, when it moves up 
an' down; for I begun to feel 't was somebody that loved me; an' I tried 
to know him. An' I said, 'I know you! I know you! I know you!'— an' then 
I said, 'I don't know you! I don't know you! I don’t know you!' An' when 
I said, 'I know you, I know you,' the light came; an' when I said, 'I 
don't know you, I don't know you,' it went, jes' like the sun in a 
pail o' water. An’ finally somethin’ spoke out in me an’ said, 'THIS IS 
JESUS!' An' I spoke out with all my might, an' says I, 'THIS IS JESUS! 

Glory be to God!' An' then the whole world grew bright, an' the trees 
they waved an' waved in glory, an' every little bit o' stone on the 
ground shone like glass; an' I shouted an' said, 'Praise, praise, praise 
to the Lord!' An' I begun to feel such a love in my soul as I never felt 
before,— love to all creatures. An' then, all of a sudden, it stopped, 
an' I said, 'Dar's de white folks, that have abused you an' beat you an' 
abused your people,— think o' them!' But then there came another rush 
of love through my soul, an' I cried out loud,— 'Lord, Lord, I can love 
EVEN DE WHITE FOLKS!’ 

"Honey, I jes' walked round an' round in a dream. Jesus loved me! I 



knowed it,— I felt it. Jesus was my Jesus. Jesus would love me always. I 
didn't dare tell nobody; 't was a great secret. Everything had been got 
away from me that I ever had; an' I thought that ef I let white folks 
know about this, maybe they'd get HIM away,— so I said, 'I'll keep this 
close. I won't let any one know.'" 

"But, Sojourner, had you never been told about Jesus Christ?" 

"No, honey. I hadn't heerd no preachin',— been to no meetin'. Nobody 
hadn't told me. I'd kind o' heerd of Jesus, but thought he was like 
Gineral Lafayette, or some o' them. But one night there was a Methodist 
meetin' somewhere in our parts, an' I went; an' they got up an' begun 
for to tell der 'speriences; an' de fust one begun to speak. I started, 

'cause he told about Jesus. 'Why,' says I to myself, 'dat man's found 
him, too!' An' another got up an' spoke, an I said, 'He's found him, 
too!’ An’ finally I said, 'Why, they all know him!' I was so happy! An' 
then they sung this hymn": (Here Sojourner sang, in a strange, cracked 
voice, but evidently with all her soul and might, mispronouncing the 
English, but seeming to derive as much elevation and comfort from bad 
English as from good):— 


'There is a holy city, 

A world of light above, 

Above the stairs and regions,* 
Built by the God of Love. 

"An Everlasting temple, 

And saints arrayed in white 
There serve their great Redeemer 
And dwell with him in light. 

"The meanest child of glory 
Outshines the radiant sun; 

But who can speak the splendor 
Of Jesus on his throne? 

"Is this the man of sorrows 
Who stood at Pilate's bar. 
Condemned by haughty Herod 
And by his men of war? 

"He seems a mighty conqueror, 
Who spoiled the powers below, 
And ransomed many captives 
From everlasting woe. 


The hosts of saints around him 
Proclaim his work of grace, 



The patriarchs and prophets, 
And all the godly race, 

"Who speak of fiery trials 
And tortures on their way; 
They came from tribulation 
To everlasting day. 

"And what shall be my journey, 
How long I'll stay below, 

Or what shall be my trials, 

Are not for me to know. 

"In every day of trouble 
I'll raise my thoughts on high, 
I'll think of that bright temple 
And crowns above the sky." 

* Starry regions. 


I put in this whole hymn, because Sojourner, carried away with her own 
feeling, sang it from beginning to end with a triumphant energy that 
held the whole circle around her intently listening. She sang with 
the strong barbaric accent of the native African, and with those 
indescribable upward turns and those deep gutturals which give such a 
wild, peculiar power to the negro singing,— but above all, with such an 
overwhelming energy of personal appropriation that the hymn seemed to 
be fused in the furnace of her feelings and come out recrystallized as a 
production of her own. 

It is said that Rachel was wont to chant the "Marseillaise" in a manner 
that made her seem, for the time, the very spirit and impersonation of 
the gaunt, wild, hungry, avenging mob which rose against aristocratic 
oppression; and in like manner, Sojourner, singing this hymn, seemed to 
impersonate the fervor of Ethiopia, wild, savage, hunted of all nations, 
but burning after God in her tropic heart, and stretching her scarred 
hands towards the glory to be revealed. 

"Well, den ye see, after a while, I thought I’d go back an' see de folks 
on de ole place. Well, you know, de law had passed dat de culled folks 
was all free; an' my old missis, she had a daughter married about dis 
time who went to live in Alabama,— an' what did she do but give her my 
son, a boy about de age of dis yer, for her to take down to Alabama? 
When I got back to de ole place, they told me about it, an' I went right 
up to see ole missis, an' says I,— 


"'Missis, have you been an’ sent my son away down to Alabama?' 



'"Yes, I have,' says she; 'he’s gone to live with your young missis.' 

"'Oh, Missis,' says I, 'how could you do it?' 

"'Poh!' says she, 'what a fuss you make about a little nigger! Got more 
of 'em now than you know what to do with.' 

"I tell you, I stretched up. I felt as tall as the world! 

"'Missis,' says I, 'I'LL HAVE MY SON BACK AGIN!’ 

"She laughed. 

"'YOU will, you nigger? How you goin' to do it? You ha'n't got no 
money." 

"’No, Missis,— but GOD has,— an' you'll see He'll help me!'— an' I 
turned round an' went out. 

"Oh, but I WAS angry to have her speak to me so haughty an' so scornful, 
as ef my chile wasn't worth anything. I said to God, 'O Lord, render 
unto her double!' It was a dreadful prayer, an' I didn't know how true 
it would come. 

"Well, I didn't rightly know which way to turn; but I went to the Lord, 
an' I said to Him, 'O Lord, ef I was as rich as you be, an' you was as 
poor as I be, I'd help you,— you KNOW I would; and, oh, do help me!' An' 
I felt sure then that He would. 

"Well, I talked with people, an' they said I must git the case before 
a grand jury. So I went into the town when they was holdin' a court, to 
see ef I could find any grand jury. An' I stood round the 
court-house, an’ when they was a-comin' out, I walked right up to the 
grandest-lookin' one I could see, an' says I to him,— 

"'Sir, be you a grand jury?' 

"An' then he wanted to know why I asked, an' I told him all about it; 
an' he asked me all sorts of questions, an' finally he says to me,— 

"’I think, ef you pay me ten dollars, that I'd agree to git your son for 
you.’ An’ says he, pointin' to a house over the way, 'You go 'long an’ 
tell your story to the folks in that house, an' I guess they'll give you 
the money.' 

"Well, I went, an' I told them, an' they gave me twenty dollars; an' 
then I thought to myself, 'Ef ten dollars will git him, twenty dollars 
will git him SARTIN.' So I earned it to the man all out, an' said,— 



'"Take it all,— only be sure an’ git him.’ 


"Well, finally they got the boy brought back; an' then they tried to 
frighten him, an' to make him say that I wasn't his mammy, an' that he 
didn't know me; but they couldn't make it out. They gave him to me, 
an' I took him an' carried him home; an' when I came to take off his 
clothes, there was his poor little back all covered with scars an' hard 
lumps, where they’d flogged him. 

"Well, you see, honey, I told you how I prayed the Lord to render unto 
her double. Well, it came true; for I was up at ole missis' house not 
long after, an' I heerd 'em readin' a letter to her how her daughter's 
husband had murdered her,— how he'd thrown her down an' stamped the life 
out of her, when he was in liquor; an' my ole missis, she giv a screech, 
an' fell flat on the floor. Then says I, 'O Lord, 1 didn't mean all 
that! You took me up too quick.’ 

"Well, I went in an' tended that poor critter all night. She was out of 
her mind,— a-cryin', an' callin' for her daughter; an’ I held her poor 
ole head on my arm, an' watched for her as ef she'd been my babby. An’ 

1 watched by her, an' took care on her all through her sickness after 
that, an' she died in my arms, poor thing!" 

"Well, Sojourner, did you always go by this name?" 

"No, 'deed! My name was Isabella; but when I left the house of bondage, 

1 left everything behind. 1 wa'n't goin' to keep nothin' of Egypt on me, 
an' so 1 went to the Lord an' asked Him to give me a new name. And the 
Lord gave me Sojourner, because 1 was to travel up an' down the land, 
showin' the people their sins, an' bein' a sign unto them. Afterwards 
1 told the Lord 1 wanted another name, 'cause everybody else had two 
names; and the Lord gave me Truth, because I was to declare the truth to 
the people. 

"Ye see some ladies have given me a white satin banner," she said, 
pulling out of her pocket and unfolding a white banner, printed with 
many texts, such as, "Proclaim liberty throughout all the land unto all 
the inhabitants thereof," and others of like nature. "Well," she said, 

"1 journeys round to camp-meetins, an' wherever folks is, an' 1 sets up 
my banner, an’ then 1 sings, an' then folks always comes up round me, 
an' then 1 preaches to ’em. 1 tells 'em about Jesus, an' 1 tells 'em 
about the sins of this people. A great many always comes to hear me; an' 
they're right good to me, too, an' say they want to hear me agin." 

We all thought it likely; and as the company left her, they shook hands 
with her, and thanked her for her very original sermon; and one of the 
ministers was overheard to say to another, "There's more of the gospel 
in that story than in most sermons." 



Sojourner stayed several days with us, a welcome guest. Her conversation 
was so strong, simple, shrewd, and with such a droll flavoring of humor, 
that the Professor was wont to say of an evening, "Come, I am dull, 
can't you get Sojourner up here to talk a little?" She would come up 
into the parlor, and sit among pictures and ornaments, in her simple 
stuff gown, with her heavy travelling-shoes, the central object of 
attention both to parents and children, always ready to talk or to sing, 
and putting into the common flow of conversation the keen edge of some 
shrewd remark. 

"Sojourner, what do you think of Women's Rights?" 

"Well, honey, I's ben to der meetins, an' harked a good deal. Dey wanted 
me for to speak. So I got up. Says I,— 'Sisters, I a'n’t clear what 
you'd be after. Ef women want any rights more 'n dey's got, why don't 
dey jes' TAKE 'EM, an' not be talkin' about it?' Some on 'em came round 
me, an’ asked why I didn’t wear Bloomers. An' I told 'em I had Bloomers 
enough when I was in bondage. You see," she said, "dey used to weave 
what dey called nigger-cloth, an' each one of us got jes' sech a strip, 
an' had to wear it width-wise. Them that was short got along pretty 
well, but as for me"— She gave an indescribably droll glance at her long 
limbs and then at us, and added,— "Tell YOU, I had enough of Bloomers in 
them days." 

Sojourner then proceeded to give her views of the relative capacity of 
the sexes, in her own way. 

"S'pose a man's mind holds a quart, an' a woman's don't hold but a pint; 
ef her pint is FULL, it's as good as his quart." 

Sojourner was fond of singing an extraordinary lyric, commencing,— 


"I'm on my way to Canada, 
That cold, but happy land; 

The dire effects of Slavery 
I can no longer stand. 

O righteous Father, 

Do look down on me, 

And help me on to Canada, 
Where colored folks are free!" 


The lyric ran on to state, that, when the fugitive crosses the Canada 
line, 


The Queen comes down unto the shore, 
With arms extended wide, 



To welcome the poor fugitive 
Safe onto Freedom's side." 


In the truth thus set forth she seemed to have the most simple faith. 

But her chief delight was to talk of "glory," and to sing hymns whose 
burden was,— 


"O glory, glory, glory, 

Won't you come along with me?" 

and when left to herself, she would often hum these with great delight, 
nodding her head. 

On one occasion, I remember her sitting at a window singing and 
fervently keeping time with her head, the little black Puck of a 
grandson meanwhile amusing himself with ornamenting her red-and-yellow 
turban with green dandelion-curls, which shook and trembled with her 
emotions, causing him perfect convulsions of delight. 

"Sojourner," said the Professor to her, one day, when he heard her 
singing, "you seem to be very sure about heaven." 

"Well, I be," she answered, triumphantly. 

"What makes you so sure there is any heaven?" 

"Well, 'cause I got such a hankerin’ arter it in here," she 
said,— giving a thump on her breast with her usual energy. 

There was at the time an invalid in the house, and Sojourner, on 
learning it, felt a mission to go and comfort her. It was curious to see 
the tall, gaunt, dusky figure stalk up to the bed with such an air of 
conscious authority, and take on herself the office of consoler 
with such a mixture of authority and tenderness. She talked as from 
above,— and at the same time, if a pillow needed changing or any office 
to be rendered, she did it with a strength and handiness that inspired 
trust. One felt as if the dark, strange woman were quite able to take 
up the invalid in her bosom, and bear her as a lamb, both physically and 
spiritually. There was both power and sweetness in that great warm soul 
and that vigorous frame. 

At length, Sojourner, true to her name, departed. She had her mission 
elsewhere. Where now she is I know not; but she left deep memories 
behind her. 


To these recollections of my own I will add one more anecdote, related 



by Wendell Phillips. 


Speaking of the power of Rachel to move and bear down a whole audience 
by a few simple words, he said he never knew but one other human being 
that had that power, and that other was Sojourner Truth. He related a 
scene of which he was witness. It was at a crowded public meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, where Frederick Douglas was one of the chief speakers. 
Douglas had been describing the wrongs of the black race, and as he 
proceeded, he grew more and more excited, and finally ended by saying 
that they had no hope of justice from the whites, no possible hope 
except in their own right arms. It must come to blood; they must fight 
for themselves, and redeem themselves, or it would never be done. 

Sojourner was sitting, tall and dark, on the very front seat, facing the 
platform; and in the hush of deep feeling, after Douglas sat down, she 
spoke out in her deep, peculiar voice, heard all over the house,— 

"Frederick, IS GOD DEAD?" 

The effect was perfectly electrical, and thrilled through the whole 
house, changing as by a flash the whole feeling of the audience. Not 
another word she said or needed to say; it was enough. 

It is with a sad feeling that one contemplates noble minds and bodies, 
nobly and grandly formed human beings, that have come to us cramped, 
scarred, maimed, out of the prison-house of bondage. One longs to know 
what such beings might have become, if suffered to unfold and expand 
under the kindly developing influences of education. 

It is the theory of some writers, that to the African is reserved, 
in the later and palmier days of the earth, the full and harmonious 
development of the religious element in man. The African seems to seize 
on the tropical fervor and luxuriance of Scripture imagery as something 
native; he appears to feel himself to be of the same blood with those 
old burning, simple souls, the patriarchs, prophets, and seers, whose 
impassioned words seem only grafted as foreign plants on the cooler 
stock of the Occidental mind. 

I cannot but think that Sojourner with the same culture might have 
spoken words as eloquent and undying as those of the African Saint 
Augustine or Tertullian. How grand and queenly a woman she might have 
been, with her wonderful physical vigor, her great heaving sea of 
emotion, her power of spiritual conception, her quick penetration, and 
her boundless energy! We might conceive an African type of woman so 
largely made and moulded, so much fuller in all the elements of life, 
physical and spiritual, that the dark hue of the skin should seem only 
to add an appropriate charm,— as Milton says of his Penseroso, whom he 
imagines 



"Black, but such as in esteem 
Prince Memnon’s sister might beseem, 
Or that starred Ethiop queen that strove 
To set her beauty's praise above 
The sea-nymph's." 


But though Sojourner Truth has passed away from among us as a wave of 
the sea, her memory still lives in one of the loftiest and most original 
works of modern art, the Libyan Sibyl, by Mr. Story, which attracted 
so much attention in the late World's Exhibition. Some years ago, when 
visiting Rome, I related Sojourner's history to Mr. Story at a breakfast 
at his house. Already had his mind begun to turn to Egypt in search of 
a type of art which should represent a larger and more vigorous 
development of nature than the cold elegance of Greek lines. His 
glorious Cleopatra was then in process of evolution, and his mind was 
working out the problem of her broadly developed nature, of all that 
slumbering weight and fulness of passion with which this statue seem s 
charged, as a heavy thunder-cloud is charged with electricity. 

The history of Sojourner Truth worked in his mind and led him into the 
deeper recesses of the African nature,— those unexplored depths of being 
and feeling, mighty and dark as the gigantic depths of tropical forests, 
mysterious as the hidden rivers and mines of that burning continent 
whose life-history is yet to be. A few days after, he told me that 
he had conceived the idea of a statue which he should call the Libyan 
Sibyl. Two years subsequently, I revisited Rome, and found the gorgeous 
Cleopatra finished, a thing to marvel at, as the creation of a new 
style of beauty, a new manner of art. Mr. Story requested me to come and 
repeat to him the history of Sojourner Truth, saying that the conception 
had never left him. I did so; and a day or two after, he showed me the 
clay model of the Libyan Sibyl. I have never seen the marble statue; but 
am told by those who have, that it was by far the most impressive work 
of art at the Exhibition. 

A notice of the two statues from the London "Athenaeum" must supply a 
description which I cannot give. 


"The Cleopatra and the Sibyl are seated, partly draped, with the 
characteristic Egyptian gown, that gathers about the torso and falls 
freely around the limbs; the first is covered to the bosom, the second 
bare to the hips. Queenly Cleopatra rests back against her chair in 
meditative ease, leaning her cheek against one hand, whose elbow the 
rail of the seat sustains; the other is outstretched upon her knee, 
nipping its forefinger upon the thumb thoughtfully, as though some firm, 
wilful purpose filled her brain, as it seems to set those luxurious 
features to a smile as if the whole woman 'would.' Upon her head is 



the coif, bearing in front the mystic uraeus, or twining basilisk of 
sovereignty, while from its sides depend the wide Egyptian lappels, or 
wings, that fall upon her shoulders. The Sibilla Libica has crossed her 
knees,— an action universally held amongst the ancients as indicative 
of reticence or secrecy, and of power to bind. A secret-keeping looking 
dame she is, in the full-bloom proportions of ripe womanhood, wherein 
choosing to place his figure the sculptor has deftly gone between the 
disputed point whether these women were blooming and wise in youth, or 
deeply furrowed with age and burdened with the knowledge of centuries, 
as Virgil, Livy, and Gellius say. Good artistic example might be quoted 
on both sides. Her forward elbow is propped upon one knee; and to keep 
her secrets close, for this Libyan woman is the closest of all the 
Sibyls, she rests her shut mouth upon one closed palm, as if holding 
the African mystery deep in the brooding brain that looks out through 
mournful, warning eyes, seen under the wide shade of the strange homed 
(ammonite) crest, that bears the mystery of the Tetragrammaton upon its 
upturned front. Over her full bosom, mother of myriads as she was, hangs 
the same symbol. Her face has a Nubian cast, her hair wavy and plaited, 
as is meet." 


We hope to see the day when copies both of the Cleopatra and the Libyan 
Sibyl shall adorn the Capitol at Washington. 



SAMUEL ADAMS. 

From: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Sages and Heroes of the American Revolution, by 
L. Carroll Judson 

Many of the sages and heroes of the American Revolution were consistent 
and devoted Christians— some of them eminent ministers of the gospel of 
Christ. They all were evidently actuated by motives of purity, prompted 
by the demands of imperious duty based upon the inalienable rights of 
man. They had no innate love of military glory aiming only at conquest. 

Their pilgrim fathers fled front servile oppression— planted the 

standard of FREEDOM in the new world— spread civilization over our happy 

land and transmitted the rich behest to their children. With the 

principles of rational liberty each succeeding generation was made 

familiar. When tyranny reared its hydra head, the monster was readily 

recognized. The people were prepared to drive the invading foe from 

their shores. 

Samuel Adams was one of the revolutionary sages who boldly espoused the 
cause of equal rights. He was bom in Boston, Mass, on the 22d of Sept. 

1722. His parents were highly respectable. His father was long a member 
of the Assembly of Massachusetts, from whom this son imbibed those 
liberal principles which he so fearlessly and successfully vindicated 
during his subsequent life. In childhood he exhibited a strong inquiring 
mind— talents of a high order. He was prepared for college by Mr. 

Lovell. His application to study was close— his progress rapid. His 
highest pleasure was found in his books. Being naturally sedate, his 
father placed him in Harvard College, believing him destined for the 
gospel ministry. In that institution he advanced rapidly in science and 
in favor. During his whole course he was reproved but once and that for 
sleeping too late. In conjunction with other studies he had thoroughly 
investigated theology. The affairs of state had also occupied his mind. 

When he graduated, he chose for his subject of discussion the following 
question. " Is it lawful to resist the supreme magistrate if the 
commonwealth cannot otherwise be preserved? " 

His hearers were astonished at the masterly manner he advocated the 
affirmative of this bold proposition. With enrapturing eloquence and 
convincing logic, he painted in vivid colors the beauties of that 
liberty for which he so nobly contended during the Revolution. From that 
time he became a prominent politician— an advocate of equal rights— a 
stern opposer of British wrongs. 

By rigid economy during his time in college he had saved a sum of money 
from that allowed him by his father to defray expenses. This first fruit 
of his pecuniary prudence he sacrificed upon the altar of Liberty. With 
it he published a pamphlet from his own pen entitled— "The Englishman's 
Rights." This was one of the entering wedges of the Revolution. It 



awakened a spirit of inquiry— kindled a flame of opposition to the 
increasing oppression of the crown. It did great credit to the head and 
heart of this devoted patriot then dawning into manhood. 

Anxious that his son should embark in some business his father placed 
him in the counting-house of Thomas Cushing, an eminent merchant, that 
he might be prepared for commercial business. For this sphere nature had 
not designed him. Political knowledge, international law and the rights 
of man engrossed his mind. To this end he formed a club of kindred 
spirits for the purpose of political inquiry and discussion. They 
furnished political essays for the Independent Advertiser which were so 
severe in their strictures upon the conduct of the creatures of the 
crown, that the association obtained the name of "Whipping Post Club." 
The hirelings of the King treated these essays with derision— upon the 
people they exerted an influence that prepared them for the approaching 
crisis. Stamped with plain truth, sound reasoning, uncontroverted 
facts— they operated upon British power like the sea-worm upon a 
vessel— silently and slowly but with sure destruction. They contributed 
largely in perforating each plank of the proud ship of monarchy, then 
riding over the American colonies, until she sank to rise no more. 

After remaining a suitable time with Mr. Cushing, his father furnished 
him with a liberal capital with which he commenced business. Owing to 
the pernicious credit system he lost all his stock in trade. By the 
death of his father he was left, at the age of twenty- five, to take 
charge of the paternal estate and family. In the discharge of that duty 
he proved himself competent to manage pecuniary matters. The estate was 
involved and under attachment— he relieved it entirely from debt. This 
done he again spent the most of his time in disseminating liberal 
principles. He was a keen sarcastic writer— analyzed every point at 
issue between our own and the mother country— exposed the British 
ministry in their corrupt and corrupting policy and roused the 
indignation of the populace against their oppressive measures. He was 
hailed as one of the boldest leaders of the whig party. 

No man had examined more closely or understood better the relative 
situation of Great Britain and her American Colonies. He weighed every 
circumstance in the scale of reason— based his every action upon the 
sure foundation of immutable justice. He was not impetuous— appealed to 
the judgment of his hearers and readers— sought to allay— not to excite 
the passions of men. He was a friend of order— opposed to sudden bursts 
of popular fury— to every thing that could produce riotous and 
tumultuous proceedings. Religion, in its pristine purity, was ever his 
polar star. 

Organized and systematic opposition against the unwarranted 
encroachments of the crown, emanating from the great majority of the 
sovereign people was his plan. Petitions, remonstrances— every thing 
consistent with the dignity of man to be resorted to before an appeal to 



arms. If this was rebellion it was in a very modified form. 


When the offensive Stamp Act was proclaimed he exposed its odious 
features with unsurpassed severity and boldness. When the climax of 
oppression was capped by the imposition of taxes upon articles of daily 
consumption he believed forbearance no longer a virtue and openly 
advocated resistance as an imperious duly. He demonstrated fully that 
Great Britain had violated the constitution. Americans had vainly 
claimed protection under its banner— its sacred covering was rudely 
snatched from over them— they were left exposed to foreign officers who 
were drawing them closer and more effectually within the coils of 
tyranny. To be _slaves_ or _freemen_ was the question. 

Being a member of the assembly and clerk of the house, Mr. Adams 
exercised an extensive and salutary influence. With great zeal he united 
prudence and discretion. From 1765, to the time he took his seat in 
congress he was a member of the state assembly. He had exerted the 
noblest powers of his mind to prepare the people for the approaching 
storm and had kindled a flame of patriotic fire that increased in volume 
as time rolled on. He was the first man who proposed the non-importation 
act— the committees of correspondence and the congress that assembled at 
Philadelphia in 1774. He corresponded with the eminent patriots of the 
middle and southern states and contributed largely in producing unity of 
sentiment and concert of action in the glorious cause of liberty 
throughout the colonies. Over his own constituents his influence was 
complete. At the sound of his voice the fury of a Boston mob would 
cease. He could lead it at pleasure with a single hair. The people know 
well he would maintain what was clearly right and willingly submit to 
nothing clearly wrong. 

When the affray occurred on the 5th of March, 1770, between the British 
soldiers and citizens, the influence of Samuel Adams prevented the 
further effusion of blood _after_ the populace had become roused and 
were on the point of avenging the death of their friends who had just 
fallen. He obtained the immediate attention of the assembled enraged 
multitude— proposed the appointment of a committee to wait on the 
governor and request the immediate removal of the troops. His plan was 
approved— a committee appointed of which he was chairman. The governor 
at first refused to grant the request. The chairman met all his 
objections fearlessly— confuted them triumphantly and told him plainly 
that an immediate compliance with the wishes of the people would alone 
prevent disastrous consequences and that he would be held responsible 
for the further waste of human life. The governor finally yielded. 

Mr. Adams was one day surprised by a message from Gov. Gage communicated 
through Col. Fenton, offering him what modem truckling politicians 
would call a great inducement to _change_ and in case he refused, to 
inform him he would be arrested and sent beyond the seas there to be 
tried for high treason. To the last part of the message he listened with 



most attention and asked Col. Fenton if he would truly deliver his 
answer. Receiving an affirmative assurance Mr. Adams rose from his 
chair, assumed an air of withering contempt and said— "I trust I have 
long since made my peace with the KING OF KINGS. No personal 
consideration shall induce me to abandon the righteous cause of my 
country. Tell Gov. Gage it is the advice of Samuel Adams to him— no 
longer to exasperate the feelings of an insulted people ." This reply 
roused the ire of the royal governor and when he subsequently issued a 
proclamation offering a free pardon to those rebels who would return to 
what _he_ termed their duty he expected Samuel Adams and John 
Hancock— the highest compliment within his power to bestow on the two 
patriots. They received this mark of distinction as a special commission 
from the throne directing their future course— a royal diploma of 
liberty that left them as free as mountain air in their future action. 

No bribe could seduce— no threat divert Mr. Adams from the path of duty. 
He placed his trust in the Rock of Ages— enjoyed the rich consolations 
of an approving conscience— the unlimited confidence of his friends, the 
approbation of every patriot. These were more dearly prized by him than 
all the dazzling honors of kings and potentates. He became an object of 
vengeance and was the immediate cause of the memorable battle at 
Lexington on the 19th of April 1775— the troops sent being in pursuit of 
him and John Hancock. Apprised of their mission Gen. Joseph Warren sent 
an express late in the evening to the two patriots warning them of 
approaching danger. In a few minutes after they had left, the British 
troops entered the house which they had just emerged from. In a few 
ominous hours the crimson curtain rose— the revolutionary tragedy 
commenced. The last maternal cord was severed— the great seal of the 
original compact was broken— the covenants of the two parties were 
cancelled in blood. 

Mr. Adams remained in the neighborhood during the night. The next 
morning, as the sun rose without an intervening cloud, he remarked to a 
friend, "This is a glorious day for America." He viewed the sacrifice 
as an earnest of ultimate success and future blessings. 

To rouse the people to action now became the sole business of this 
devoted friend of his bleeding country. The grand signal for action had 
been given— the tocsin of war had been sounded— the requiem of battle 
had been sung— its soul-stirring notes had been wafted far and wide on 
the wings of wind and were responded to by millions of patriotic hearts. 

Mr. Adams mourned deeply the death of his friends, the martyrs of that 
tragical but auspicious day. He knew well that martyrs must be 
sacrificed and that the funeral knell of those who had just fallen would 
shake British colonial power to its very centre. He believed their blood 
would cry to Heaven for vengeance and incite the hardy sons of 
Columbia's soil to vigorous and triumphant action. The event added new 
strength to his propulsive powers and doubly nerved him to meet the 



fiery trials in reserve for him. As dangers increased he became more 
urgent for the people to maintain their rights. As the wrath of his 
enemies waxed hotter he was more highly appreciated by the people and 
was uniformly styled— Samuel Adams the Patriot . His fame and influence 
strengthened under persecution, his friends were animated by his 
counsels, his foes were astounded and chagrined at the boldness of his 
onward career. In the Assembly he effected the passage of a series of 
resolutions deemed treasonable by the royal governor. 

In the Congress of 1776 he was among the first to advocate the 
Declaration of Independence— contending that it should have followed 
immediately after the battle of Lexington. In all his debates he was 
earnest and zealous but not rash— ardent and decisive but wise and 
judicious. When the Declaration of Rights was adopted he affixed his 
name to that important instrument without the least hesitation although 
he stood proscribed by the royal power. 

During the darkest periods of the Revolution he was calm and cheerful 
and did much to reanimate the desponding. In 1777 when Congress was 
obliged to fly to Lancaster and a dismal gloom hung over the cause of 
the patriots like a mantle of darkness several of the members were in 
company with Mr. Adams lamenting the disasters of the American arms, 
concluding that the chances for success were desperate. Mr. Adams 
promptly replied— "If this be _our_ language, they are so indeed. If 
_we_ wear long faces they will become fashionable. Let us banish such 
feelings and show a spirit that will keep alive the confidence of the 
people. Better tidings will soon arrive. Our cause is just and 
righteous. We shall never be abandoned by Heaven while we show ourselves 
worthy of its aid and protection." At that time there were but 
twenty-eight members in Congress. Mr. Adams said— "It was the _smallest_ 
but _truest_ Congress they ever had." 

Soon after that dark period the surrender of Burgoyne was announced 
which proved a panacea for long faces and put a new aspect upon the 
cause of Liberty. Many recovered from a relapsed state— hearts beat more 
freely, courage revived from a typhoid stupor— the anchor of hope held 
the ship of state more firmly to her moorings. 

The arrival of Lord Howe and Mr. Eden with what _they_ termed the olive 
branch of peace from Lord North, added to the excitement. Mr. Adams was 
one of the committee to meet these high functionaries. On examining the 
terms proposed, the committee found that the proposed olive branch_ had 
been plucked from the Bohun Upas of an overbearing and corrupt ministry 
and promptly replied through Mr. Adams— "Congress will attend to no 
terms of peace that are inconsistent with the honor of an independent 
nation." This reply was as unexpected to the royal messengers as it was 
laconic and patriotic. The grand Rubicon had been passed— the galling 
chains had been thrown off— the Sodom of British power was doomed and 
nothing could induce the sages and heroes of '76 to look back or tarry 



on the plain of monarchy. Lord Howe and his colleague had permission to 
return— report progress of locomotion and walk again. Mr. Adams 
continued one of the strong pillars in the rising temple of liberty 
until the superstructure was completed— recognized and approved by the 
mother country and all Europe. 

In 1787 he was a member of the convention of Massachusetts convened to 
act upon the Federal Constitution. He did not fully approve of some of 
its provisions but avoided opposition believing it to be the best policy 
to adopt it, subject to future amendments. He was most particularly 
opposed to the article rendering the states amenable to the national 
courts. He submitted sundry amendments that were adopted by the 
convention and submitted with the Constitution for the future 
consideration of Congress, some of which have since been adopted. 

From 1789 to '94, Mr. Adams was lieutenant-governor of his native state 
and from that time to ' 91 , was governor. He performed the executive 
duties with great ability and contributed largely in raising the 
commonwealth to a flourishing and dignified condition. He watched over 
all her interests with parental care— viewed her rising greatness with 
an honest pride. He had seen her sons writhing under the lash of 
oppression and their bones bleaching in the field. He now beheld the 
people independent, prosperous, virtuous and happy. He could now be 
gathered peacefully to his fathers when his time should arrive to 
depart. Age and infirmity compelled him to retire from the great theatre 
of public life where he had been so long conspicuous. His health 
continued to fail sensibly with each returning autumn. On the 3d of 
October 1803, his immortal spirit left its mansion of clay— soared aloft 
on the wings of faith to mansions of bliss beyond the skies. He died 
rejoicing in the merits of his immaculate Redeemer who had given him the 
victory. He had fought the good fight of faith as well as that of 
FIBERTY and felt a full assurance of receiving a crown of glory at the 
hands of King Immanuel. 

Amidst all the turmoils of political and revolutionary strife Mr. Adams 
never neglected religious duty. When at home he was faithful to the 
family altar and uniformly attended public worship when practicable. He 
was a consistent every day Christian— free from bigotry and 
fanaticism— not subject to sudden expansions and contractions of 
mind— rather puritanical in his views yet charitable in his feelings and 
opposed to censuring any one for the sake of opinion. He adorned his 
profession by purity of conduct at all times. 

Mr. Adams was of middle size, well formed, with a countenance full of 
intelligence indicating firmness of purpose and energy of action. As a 
public man and private citizen he was highly esteemed and richly earned 
a place in the front rank of the American patriots. He placed a low 
value upon wealth— died poor but not the less esteemed for his poverty 
which was _then_ no crime. He placed a high value upon common school 



education and _properly_ estimated the higher branches of science. 

General intelligence among the great mass he considered the strongest 
bulwark to preserve our independence. 

As a writer Mr. Adams had few equals. His answer to Thomas Paine's 
writings against Christianity is probably superior to that of any other 
author. His few letters on government published in 1800, show a clear 
head, a good heart and a gigantic mind. 

As an orator he was eloquent, chaste, logical— rising with the magnitude 
of his subject. He always spoke to the point— addressing the 
understanding— not the passions. 

His manners were urbane, unaffected and plain— his mode of living frugal 
and temperate— his attachments strong— his whole life a golden chain of 
usefulness. Let his examples be imitated by all— then our UNION will be 
preserved from the iron grasp of ambitious partisans— the snares of 
designing demagogues— the whirlpool of blind fanaticism— the tornado of 
party spirit. Let these examples be discarded— our UNION will prove a 
mere rope of sand— the temple of our LIBERTY will crumble and moulder in 
the dust with SAMUEL ADAMS. O! think of this disorganizers and tremble! 



October 12, 1937. 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Fireside Chats of Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
My Friends: 

This afternoon I have issued a Proclamation calling a special 
session of the Congress to convene on Monday, November 15, 1937. 

I do this in order to give to the Congress an opportunity to 
consider important legislation before the regular session in 
January, and to enable the Congress to avoid a lengthy session next 
year, extending through the summer. 

I know that many enemies of democracy will say that it is bad for 
business, bad for the tranquility of the country, to have a special 
session— even one beginning only six weeks before the regular 
session. But I have never had sympathy with the point of view that 
a session of the Congress is an unfortunate intrusion of what they 
call "politics" into our national affairs. Those who do not like 
democracy want to keep legislators at home. But the Congress is an 
essential instrument of democratic government; and democratic 
government can never be considered an intruder into the affairs of 
a democratic nation. 

I shall ask this special session to consider immediately certain 
important legislation which my recent trip through the nation 
convinces me the American people immediately need. This does not 
mean that other legislation, to which I am not referring tonight, 
is not important for our national well-being. But other legislation 
can be more readily discussed at the regular session. 

Anyone charged with proposing or judging national policies should 
have first-hand knowledge of the nation as a whole. 

That is why again this year I have taken trips to all parts of the 
country. Last spring I visited the Southwest. This summer I made 
several trips in the East. Now I am just back from a trip from a 
trip all the way across the continent, and later this autumn I hope 
to pay my annual visit to the Southeast. 

For a President especially it is a duty to think in national terms. 

Fie must think not only of this year but of future years, when 
someone else will be President. 

Fie must look beyond the average of the prosperity and well-being of 
the country, for averages easily cover up danger spots of poverty 
and instability. 



He must not let the country be deceived by a merely temporary 
prosperity which depends on wasteful exploitation of resources 
which cannot last. 

He must think not only of keeping us out of war today, but also of 
keeping us out of war in generations to come. 

The kind of prosperity we want is the sound and permanent kind 
which is not built up temporarily at the expense of any section or 
any group. And the kind of peace we want is the sound and permanent 
kind, which is built on the cooperative search for peace by all the 
nations which want peace. 

The other day I was asked to state my outstanding impression gained 
on this recent trip. I said that it seemed to me to be the general 
understanding on the part of the average citizen of the broad 
objectives and policies which I have just outlined. 

Five years of fierce discussion and debate— live years of 
information through the radio and the moving picture— have taken 
the whole nation to school in the nation's business. Even those who 
have most attacked our objectives have, by their very criticism, 
encouraged the mass of our citizens to think about and understand 
the issues involved, and, understanding, to approve. 

Out of that process, we have learned to think as a nation. And out 
of that process we have learned to feel ourselves a nation. As 
never before in our history, each section of America says to every 
other section, "Thy people shall be my people." 

For most of the country this has been a good year— better in 
dollars and cents than for many years— far better in the soundness 
of its prosperity. And everywhere I went I found particular 
optimism about the good effect on business which is expected from 
the steady spending by farmers of the largest farm income in many 
years. 

But we have not yet done all that must be done to make this 
prosperity stable. The people of the United States were checked in 
their efforts to prevent future piling up of huge agricultural 
surpluses and the tumbling prices which inevitably follow them. 

They were checked in their efforts to secure reasonable minimum 
wages and maximum hours and the end of child labor. And because 
they were checked, many groups in many parts of the country still 
have less purchasing power and a lower standard of living than the 
nation as a whole can permanently allow. 


Americans realize these facts. That is why they ask government not 



to stop governing simply because prosperity has come back a long 
way. 

They do not look on government as an interloper in their affairs. 

On the contrary, they regard it as the most effective form of 
organized self-help. 

Sometimes I get bored sitting in Washington hearing certain people 
talk and talk about all that government ought _not_ do— people who 
got all thcy_ wanted from government back in the days when the 
financial institutions and the railroads were being bailed out by 
the government in 1933. It is refreshing to go out through the 
country and feel the common wisdom that the time to repair the roof 
is when the sun is shining. 

They want the financial budget balanced. But they want the human 
budget balanced as well. They want to set up a national economy 
which balances itself with as little government subsidy as 
possible, for they realize that persistent subsidies ultimately 
bankrupt their government. 

They are less concerned that every detail be immediately right than 
they are that the direction be right. They know that just so long 
as we are traveling on the right road, it does not make much 
difference if occasionally we hit a "Thank you marm." 

The overwhelming majority of our citizens who live by agriculture 
are thinking very clearly how they want government to help them in 
connection with the production of crops. They want government help 
in two ways: first, in the control of surpluses, and, second, in 
the proper use of land. 

The other day a reporter told me that he had never been able to 
understand why the government seeks to curtail crop production and, 
at the same time, to open up new irrigated acres. 

He was confusing two totally separate objectives. 

Crop surplus control relates to the total amount of any major crop 
grown in the whole nation on all cultivated land— good or bad- 
control by the cooperation of the crop growers and with the help of 
the government. Land use, on the other hand, is a policy of 
providing each farmer with the best quality and type of land we 
have, or can make available, for his part in that total production. 
Adding good new land for diversified crops is offset by abandoning 
poor land now uneconomically fanned. 

The total amount of production largely determines the price of the 
crop, and, therefore, the difference between comfort and misery for 



the farmer. 


If we Americans were foolish enough to ran every shoe factory 
twenty- four hours a day, seven days a week, we would soon have more 
shoes than the nation could possibly buy— a surplus of shoes so 
great that it would have to be destroyed, or given away, or sold at 
prices far below the cost of production. That simple law of supply 
and demand equally affects the price of all our major crops. 

You and I have heard big manufacturers talk about control of 
production by the fanner as an indefensible "economy of scarcity." 

And yet these same manufacturers never hesitate to shut down their 
own huge plants, throw men out of work, and cut down the purchasing 
power of whole communities whenever they think that they must 
adjust their production to an oversupply of the goods they make. 

When it is their baby who has the measles, they call it not "an 
economy of scarcity" but "sound business judgment." 

Of course, speaking seriously, what you and I want is such 
governmental rules of the game that labor and agriculture and 
industry will all produce a balanced abundance without waste. 

So we intend this winter to find a way to prevent four-and-a-half 
cent cotton, nine cent com and thirty cent wheat— with all the 
disaster those prices mean for all of us— to prevent those prices 
from ever coming back again. To do that, the fanners themselves 
want to cooperate to build an all-weather farm program so that in 
the long run prices will be more stable. They believe this can be 
done, and the national budget kept out of the red. 

And when we have found that way to protect the farmers' prices from 
the effects of alternating crop surpluses and crop scarcities, we 
shall also have found the way to protect the nation's food supply 
from the effects of the same fluctuation. We ought always to have 
enough food at prices within the reach of the consuming public. For 
the consumers in the cities of America, we must find a way to help 
the farmers to store up in years of plenty enough to avoid hardship 
in the years of scarcity. 

Our land use policy is a different thing. I have just visited much 
of the work that the national government is doing to stop soil 
erosion, to save our forests, to prevent floods, to produce 
electric power for more general use, and to give people a chance to 
move from poor land on to better land by irrigating thousands of 
acres that need only water to provide an opportunity to make a good 
living. 

I saw bare and burned hillsides where only a few years ago great 
forests were growing. They are now being planted to young trees, 



not only to stop erosion, but to provide a lumber supply for the 
future. 

I saw C.C.C. boys and W.P.A. workers building check-dams and small 
ponds and terraces to raise the water table and make it possible 
for farms and villages to remain in safety where they now are. I 
saw the harnessing of the turbulent Missouri, muddy with the 
topsoil of many states. And I saw barges on new channels carrying 
produce and freight athwart the nation. 

Let me give you two simple illustrations of why government projects 
of this type have a national importance for the whole country. 

In the Boise Valley in Idaho I saw a district which had been 
recently irrigated to enormous fertility so that a family can now 
make a pretty good living from forty acres of its land. Many of the 
families, who are making good in that valley today, moved there 
from a thousand miles away. They came from the dust strip that runs 
through the middle of the nation all the way from the Canadian 
border to Mexico, a strip which includes large portions of ten 
states. That valley in western Idaho, therefore, assumes at once a 
national importance as a second chance for willing farmers. And, 
year by year, we propose to add more valleys to take care of 
thousands of other families who need the same kind of second chance 
in new green pastures. 

The other illustration was at the Grand Coulee Dam in the state of 
Washington. The engineer in charge told me that almost half of the 
whole cost of that dam to date had been spent for materials that 
were manufactured east of the Mississippi River, giving employment 
and wages to thousands of industrial workers in the eastern third 
of the nation, two thousand miles away. 

All of this work needs, of course, a more businesslike system of 
planning and greater foresight than we use today. 

That is why I recommended to the last session of the Congress the 
creation of seven planning regions, in which local people will 
originate and coordinate recommendations as to the kind of this 
work of this kind to be done in their particular regions. The 
Congress will, of course, determine the projects to be selected 
within the budget limits. 

To carry out any twentieth century program, we must give the 
Executive branch of the government twentieth century machinery to 
work with. I recognize that democratic processes are necessarily 
and rightly slower than dictatorial processes. But I refuse to 
believe that democratic processes need be dangerously slow. 



For many years we have all known that the Executive and 
Administrative departments of the government in Washington are a 
higgledy-piggledy patchwork of duplicate responsibilities and 
overlapping powers. The reorganization of this vast government 
machinery which I proposed to the Congress last winter does not 
conflict with the principle of the democratic process, as some 
people say. It only makes that process work more efficiently. 

On my recent trip many people have talked to me about the millions 
of men and women and children who still work at insufficient wages 
and overlong hours. 

American industry has searched the outside world to find new 
markets— but it can create on its very doorstep the biggest and 
most permanent market it has ever had. It needs the reduction of 
trade barriers to improve its foreign markets, but it should not 
overlook the chance to reduce the domestic trade barrier right 
here— right away— without waiting for any treaty. A few more 
dollars a week in wages, a better distribution of jobs with a 
shorter working day will almost overnight make millions of our 
lowest-paid workers actual buyers of billions of dollars of 
industrial and farm products. That increased volume of sales ought 
to lessen other cost of production so much that even a considerable 
increase in labor costs can be absorbed without imposing higher 
prices on the consumer. 

I am a firm believer in fully adequate pay for all labor. But right 
now I am most greatly concerned in increasing the pay of the 
lowest-paid labor— those who are our most numerous consuming group 
but who today do not make enough to maintain a decent standard of 
living or to buy the food, and the clothes and the other articles 
necessary to keep our factories and farms fully running. 

Farsighted businessmen already understand and agree with this 
policy. They agree also that no one section of the country can 
permanently benefit itself, or the rest of the country, by 
maintaining standards of wages and hours far inferior to other 
sections of the country. 

Most businessmen, big and little, know that their government 
neither wants to put them out of business nor to prevent them from 
earning a decent profit. In spite of the alarms of a few who seek 
to regain control of American life, most businessmen, big and 
little, know that their government is trying to make property more 
secure than ever before by giving every family a real chance to 
have a property stake in the nation. 

Whatever danger there may be to the property and profits of the 
many, if there be any danger, comes not from government's attitude 



toward business but from restraints now imposed upon business by 
private monopolies and financial oligarchies. The average 
businessman knows that a high cost of living is a great deterrent 
to business and that business prosperity depends much upon a low 
price policy which encourages the widest possible consumption. As 
one of the country's leading economists recently said, "The 
continuance of business recovery in the United States depends far 
more upon business policies, business pricing policies, than it 
does on anything that may be done, or not done, in Washington." 

Our competitive system is, of course, not altogether competitive. 
Anybody who buys any large quantity of manufactured goods knows 
this, whether it be the government or an individual buyer. We have 
anti-trust laws, to be sure, but they have not been adequate to 
check the growth of many monopolies. Whether or not they might have 
been adequate originally, interpretation by the courts and the 
difficulties and delays of legal procedure have now definitely 
limited their effectiveness. 

We are already studying how to strengthen our anti-trust laws in 
order to end monopoly— not to hurt but to free legitimate business. 

I have touched briefly on these important subjects, which, taken 
together, make a program for the immediate future. To attain it, 
legislation is necessary. 

As we plan today for the creation of ever higher standards of 
living for the people of the United States, we are aware that our 
plans may be most seriously affected by events in the world outside 
our borders. 

By a series of trade agreements, we have been attempting to 
recreate the trade of the world which plays so important a part in 
our domestic prosperity; but we know that if the world outside our 
borders falls into the chaos of war, world trade will be completely 
disrupted. 

Nor can we view with indifference the destruction of civilized 
values throughout the world. We seek peace, not only for our 
generation but also for the generation of our children. 

We seek for them the continuance of world civilization in order 
that their American civilization may continue to be invigorated by 
the achievements of civilized men and women in the rest of the 
world. 

I want our great democracy to be wise enough to realize that 
aloofness from war is not promoted by unawareness of war. In a 
world of mutual suspicions, peace must be affirmatively reached 



for. It cannot just be wished for. And it cannot just be waited 
for. 


We have now made known our willingness to attend a conference of 
the parties to the Nine Power Treaty of 1922— the Treaty of 
Washington— of which we are one of the original signatories. The 
purpose of this conference will be to seek by agreement a solution 
of the present situation in China. In efforts to find that 
solution, it is our purpose to cooperate with the other signatories 
to this Treaty, including China and Japan. 

Such cooperation would be an example of one of the possible paths 
to follow in our search for means toward peace throughout the whole 
world. 

The development of civilization and of human welfare is based on 
the acceptance by individuals of certain fundamental decencies in 
their relations with each other. The development of peace in the 
world is dependent similarly on the acceptance by nations of 
certain fundamental decencies in their relations with each other. 

Ultimately, I hope _each_ nation will accept the fact that 
violations of these rales of conduct are an injury to the well- 
being of _all_ nations. 

Meanwhile, remember that from 1913 to 1921, 1 personally was fairly 
close to world events, and in that period, while I learned much of 
what to do, I also learned much of what _not_ to do. 

The common sense, the intelligence of America agree with my 
statement that "America hates war. America hopes for peace. 
Therefore, America actively engages in the search for peace." 



Sergeant York's Own Story 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of Sergeant York And His People, by Sam Cowan 


When Alvin went to war he carried with him a small, red, cloth-covered 
memorandum book, which was to be his diary. He knew that beyond the 
mountains that encircled his home there was a world that would be new to 
him. He kept the little volume— now with broken-back and 
worn— constantly with him, and he wrote in it while in camp, on 
shipboard and in the trenches in France. It was in his pocket while he 
fought the German machine gun battalion in the Forest of Argonne. 

The book with its records was intended for no eyes but his own. Yet 
painstaking, using ink, he had headed the volume: "A History of places 
where I have been." 

As a whole, the volume would be unintelligible to a reader, for while it 
records the things he wished to remember of his camp-life, the trip 
through England, his stay in France, and tells in order the "places he 
had been," it is made up of swift-moving notes that enter into no 
explanatory details. But to him the notations could— even in the evening 
of his life— revive the chain of incidents in memory. His handling of 
his diary is typical of his mind and his methods. 

To him details are essential, but when they are done carefully and 
thoroughly their functions are performed and thereafter they are 
uninteresting. They are but the steps that must be taken to walk a given 
distance. His mind instead dwells upon the object of the walk. 

When he left his home at Pall Mall he reported to the local recruiting 
station at Jamestown, the county seat. He was sent to Camp Gordon near 
Atlanta, Ga., and reached there the night of November 16, 1917. His 
diary runs: 

"I was placed in the 21st training battalion. Then I was called the 
first morning of my army life to police up in the yard all the old 
cigarette butts and I thought that was pretty hard as I didn't smoke. 

But I did it just the same." 

His history tells in one sentence, of months of his experience in 
training with the "awkward squad" and of his regimental assignment: 

"I stayed there and done squads right and squads left until the first of 
February, 1918, and then I was sent to Company G, 328 Inf. 82nd Div." 


This was the "All America" Division, made up of selected men from every 
state in the Union and in its ranks were the descendants of men who came 



from every nation that composed the Allies that were fighting Germany. 


In his notes Alvin records temptations that came to him while at Camp 
Gordon: 

"Well they gave me a gun and, oh my! that old gun was just full of 
grease, and I had to clean that old gun for inspection. So I had a hard 
time to get that old gun clean, and oh, those were trying hours for a 
boy like me trying to live for God and do his blessed will. ... Then the 
Lord would help me to bear my hard tasks. 

"So there I was. I was the homesickest boy you ever seen." 

When he entered the army Alvin York stood six feet in the clear. There 
were but few in camp physically his equal. In any crowd of men he drew 
attention. The huge muscles of his body glided lithely over each other. 

He had been swinging with long, firm strides up the mountainsides. His 
arms and shoulders had developed by lifting hay-ladened pitchforks in 
the fields and in the swing of the sledge in his father's blacksmith's 
shop. The military training coordinated these muscles and he moved among 
the men a commanding figure, whose quiet reserve power seemed never 
fully called into action by the arduous duties of the soldier. 

The strength of his mind, the brain force he possessed were yet to be 
recognized and tested. And even to-day, with all the experiences he has 
had and the advancement he has made, that force is not yet measured. It 
is in the years of the future that the real mission of Sergeant York 
will be told. 

He came out of the mountains of Tennessee with an education equal to 
that of a child of eight or nine years of age, with no experience in the 
world beyond the primitive, wholesome life of his mountain community, 
with but little knowledge of the lives and customs, the ambitions and 
struggles of men who lived over the summit of the Blue Ridge and beyond 
the foot-hills of the Cumberlands. 

But he was wise enough to know there were many things he did not know. 
He was brave enough to frankly admit them. When placed in a situation 
that was new to him, he would try quietly to think his way out of it; 
and through inheritance and training he thought calmly. He had the 
mental power to stand at ease under any condition and await sufficient 
developments to justify him to speak or act. Even German bullets could 
not hurry nor disconcert him. 

He was keenly observant of all that went on around him in the 
training-camp. Few sounds or motions escaped him, though it was in a 
seemingly stoic mien that he contemplated the things that were new to 
him. In the presence of those whose knowledge or training he recognized 
as superior to his own he calmly waited for them to act, and so accurate 



were his observations that the officers of his regiment looked upon him 
as one by nature a soldier, and they said of him that he "always seemed 
instinctively to know the right thing to do." 

Placed at his first banquet board— the guest of honor— with a row of 
silver by his plate so different from the table service in his humble 
home, he did not misuse a piece from among them or select one in error. 

But throughout the courses he was not the first to pick up a needed 
piece. 

His ability to think clearly and quickly, under conditions that tried 
both heart and brain, was shown in the fight in the Argonne. With eight 
men, not twenty yards away, charging him with bayonets, he calmly 
decided to shoot the last man first, and to continue this policy in 
selecting his mark, so that those remaining would "not see their 
comrades falling and in panic stop and fire a volley at him." 

Military critics analyzing the tactics York used in this fight have been 
able to find no superior way for removing the menace of the German 
machine guns that were over the crest of the hill and between him and 
his regiment, than to form the prisoners he had captured in a column, 
put the officers in front and march directly to each machine gun-nest, 
compelling the German officers to order the gunners to surrender and to 
take their place in line. 

Calm and self-controlled, with hair of copper-red and face and neck 
browned and furrowed by the sun and mountain winds, enured to hardships 
and ready for them, this young mountaineer moved among his new-found 
companions at Camp Gordon. Reticent he seemed, but his answer to an 
inquiry was direct, and his quiet blue-eyes never shifted from the eyes 
of the man who addressed him. As friendships were formed, his moods were 
noted by his comrades. At times he was playful as a boy, using 
cautiously, even gently, the strength he possessed. Then again he would 
remain, in the midst of the sports, thoughtful, and as tho he were 
troubled. 

Back in the mountains he had but little opportunity to attend school, 
and his sentences were framed in the quaint construction of his people, 
and nearly all of them were ungrammatical. There were many who would 
have regarded him as ignorant. By the standards that hold that education 
is enlightenment that comes from acquaintance with books and that wisdom 
is a knowledge of the ways of the world, he was. But he had a training 
that is rare; advantages that come to too few. 

From his father he inherited physical courage; from his mother, moral 
courage. And both of them spent their lives developing these qualities 
of manhood in their boy. His father hiked him through the mountains on 
hunts that would have stoutened the heart of any man to have kept the 
pace. And he never tolerated the least evidence of fear of man or beast. 



He taught his boy to so live that he owed apology or explanation to no 
man. 

While I was at Pall Mall, one of his neighbors, speaking of Alvin, said: 

"Even as a boy he had his say and did his do, and never stopped to 
explain a statement or tell what prompted an act. Left those to stand 
for themselves." 

And the little mother, whose frail body was worn from hard work and 
wracked by the birth of eleven children, was before him the embodiment 
of gentleness, spirit and faith. When he came from the hunt into the 
door of that cabin home and hung his gun above the mantel, or came in 
from the fields where the work was physical, he put from him all feeling 
of the possession of strength. When he was with her, he was as gentle as 
the mother herself. 

She, too, wanted her son to live in such a way that he would not fear 
any man. But she wanted his course through life to be over the path her 
Bible pointed out, so that he would not have the impulse to do those 
deeds that called for explanation or demanded apology. 

From her he inherited those qualities of mind that gave him at all times 
the full possession of himself. Her simple, home-made philosophy was 
ever urging her boy to "think clear through" whatever proposition was 
before him, and when in a situation where those around him were excited 
"to slow down on what he was doing, and think fast." I have heard her 
say: 

"There hain’t no good in gitting excited you can't do what you ought to 
do." 

She had not seen a railroad-train until she went to the capital of 
Tennessee to the presentation of the medal of honor given her son by the 
people of the state. She came upon the platform of the Tabernacle at 
Nashville wearing the sunbonnet of stays she wore to church in the 
"Valley of the Three Forks o' the Wolf." The Governor in greeting her, 
lifted off the sunbonnet. His possession was momentary, for Mrs. York 
recaptured it in true York style. Her smiling face and nodding head told 
that the Governor had capitulated. It was pantomime, for the thousands 
were on their feet waving to her and cheering her. Calm and still 
smiling, she looked over the demonstration in the vast auditorium more 
as a spectator than as the cause of the outburst of applause. Later, at 
the reception at the Governor's mansion, guests gathered around her and 
she held a levee that crowded one of the big drawing-rooms. Those who 
sought to measure wit with her found her never at a loss for a reply, 
and woven through her responses were many similes drawn from her 
mountain life. 



Under her proctorship the moral courage of her son had developed. In her 
code of manhood there was no tolerance for infirmity of purpose, and 
mental fear was as degrading and as disintegrating as physical 
cowardice. He had been a man of the world in the miniature world that 
the miles of mountains had enclosed around him. He had lived every phase 
of the life of his people, and lived them openly. When he renounced 
drinking and gambling he was through with them for all time. When he 
joined the church, his religion was made the large part of the new plan 
of his life. 

It was while at Camp Gordon that he reconciled his religious convictions 
with his patriotic duty to his country. 

The rugged manhood within him had made him refuse to ask exemption from 
service and danger on the ground that the doctrine of his church opposed 
war. But his conscience was troubled that he was deliberately on the 
mission to kill his fellow man. It was these thoughts that caused his 
companions to note his moody silences. 

In behalf of his mother, who, with many mothers of the land, was bravely 
trying to still her heart with the thought that her son was on an errand 
of mercy, the pastor of the church in the valley made out the strongest 
case he could for Alvin's exemption, and sent it to the officers of his 
regiment. 

Lieut. Col. Edward Buxton, Jr., and Maj. E. C. B. Danford, who was then 
the captain of York’s company, sent for him. They explained the 
conditions under which it were possible, if he chose, to secure 
exemption. They pointed out the way he could remain in the service of 
his country and not be among the combat troops. The sincerity, the 
earnestness of York impressed the officers, and they had not one but a 
number of talks in which the Scriptures were quoted to show the Savior's 
teachings "when man seeth the sword come upon the land." They brought 
out many facts about the war that the Tennessee mountaineer had not 
known. 

York did not take the release that lay within his grasp. Instead, he 
thumbed his Bible in search of passages that justified the use of force. 

One day, before the regiment sailed for France, when York's company was 
leaving the drill-field, Capt. Danford sent for him. Together they went 
over many passages of the Bible which both had found. 

"If my kingdom were of this world, then would my servants fight." 

They were together several hours. At last York said: 

"All right; I'm satisfied." 



After that there was no reference to religious objection. From the first 
he had seen the justice of the war. He now saw the righteousness of it. 


York's abilities as a soldier were soon revealed. He quickly qualified 
as a sharp-shooter, both as skirmisher and from the top of the trench. 

In battalion contest formation, where the soldiers ran and fall and 
fire, "shooting at moving targets," it was not difficult for him to 
score eight hits out of ten shots, and, with a rifle that was new to 
him. This, too, over a range that began at 600 yards and went down to 
100 yards, with the targets in the shape of the head and shoulders of a 
man. In these maneuvers he attracted the attention of his officers. 

The impressive figure of the man with its ever present evidence of 
reserve force, the strength of his personality, uneducated as he was, 
made him a natural leader of the men around him. Officers of the 
regiment have said that he would have received a promotion while in the 
training-camp but for the policy of not placing in command a man who 
might be a conscientious objector. 

The "All America" Division passed through England on its way to France 
and the first real fighting they had was in the St. Mihiel Salient. From 
there they went to the Argonne Forest, where the division was on the 
front line of the battle for twenty-six days and nights without relief. 

It was in the St. Mihiel Salient that York was made a Corporal, and when 
he came out of the Argonne Forest he was a Sergeant. The armistice was 
signed a fortnight later. 

The war made York more deeply religious. The diary he kept passed from 
simple notations about "places he had been" to a record of his thoughts 
and feelings. In it are many quotations from the Bible; many texts of 
sermons he heard while on the battlefields of France. With the texts 
were brief notes that would recall the sermons to his memory. The book 
is really "a history" of his religious development. 

When he would kneel by a dying soldier he would record in his diary the 
talk he had with his comrade and would write the passages of Scripture 
that he or the dying man had spoken. It was upon this his interests 
centered. To others he left the task of telling of the battle's result. 

He wrote in his diary this simple story of his fight with the battalion 
of German machine guns: 


"On the 7th day of October we lay in some little holes on the roadside 
all day. That night we went out and stayed a little while and came back 
to our holes, the shells bursting all around us. I saw men just blown up 
by the big German shells which were bursting all around us. 



So the order came for us to take Hill 223 and 240 the 8th. 


"So the morning of the 8th just before daylight, we started for the hill 
at Chatel Chehery. Before we got there it got light and the Germans sent 
over a heavy barrage and also gas and we put on our gas-masks and just 
pressed right on through those shells and got to the top of Hill 223 to 
where we were to start over at 6: 10 A. M. 

"They were to give us a barrage. The time came and no barrage, and we 
had to go without one. So we started over the top at 6: 10 A.M. and the 
Germans were putting their machine guns to working all over the hill in 
front of us and on our left and right. I was in support and I could see 
my pals getting picked off until it almost looked like there was none 
left. 

"So 17 of us boys went around on the left flank to see if we couldn't 
put those guns out of action. 

"So when we went around and fell in behind those guns we first saw two 
Germans with Red Cross band on their arms. 

"Some one of the boys shot at them and they ran back to our right. 

"So we all ran after them, and when we jumped across a little stream of 
water that was there, there was about 15 or 20 Germans jumped up and 
threw up their hands and said, 'Comrade.' The one in charge of us boys 
told us not to shoot, they were going to give up anyway. 

"By this time the Germans from on the hill was shooting at me. Well I 
was giving them the best I had. 

"The Germans had got their machine guns turned around. 

"They killed 6 and wounded 3. That just left 8 and then we got into it 
right. So we had a hard battle for a little while. 

"I got hold of a German major and he told me if I wouldn't kill any more 
of them he would make them quit firing. 

"So I told him all right. If he would do it now. 

"So he blew a little whistle and they quit shooting and came down and 
gave up. I had about 80 or 90 Germans there. 

"They disarmed and we had another line of Germans to go through to get 
out. So I called for my men and one answered me from behind a big oak 
tree and the other men were on my right in the brush. 

"So I said, 'Let's get these Germans out of here.' One of my men said, 



'It's impossible.’ So I said, 'No, let's get them out of here.' 

"When my men said that this German major said, 'How many have you got?' 

"And I said, 'I got a plenty,' and pointed my pistol at him all the 
time. 

"In this battle I was using a rifle or a 45 Colt automatic pistol. 

"So I lined the Germans up in a line of twos and I got between the ones 
in front and I had the German major before me. So I marched them right 
straight into those other machine guns, and I got them. When I got back 
to my Major's P. C. I had 132 prisoners. 

"So you can see here in this case of mine where God helped me out. I had 
been living for God and working in church work sometime before I came to 
the army. I am a witness to the fact that God did help me out of that 
hard battle for the bushes were shot off all around me and I never got a 
scrach. 

"So you can see that God will be with you if you will only trust Him, 
and I say He did save me." 

"By this time," he wrote; "the Germans from on the hill was shooting at 
me. 'Well, I was giving them the best I had." 

That best was the courage to stand his ground and fight it out with 
them, regardless of their number, for they were the defilers of 
civilization, murderers of men, the enemies of fair play who had shown 
no quarter to his pals who were slain unwarned while in the act of 
granting mercy to men in their power. 

That best was the morale of the soldier who believes that justice is on 
his side and that the justness of God will shield him from harm. 

And in physical qualities, it included a heart that was stout and a 
brain that was clear— a mind that did not weaken when all the hilltop 
above flashed in a hostile blaze, when the hillside rattled with the 
death drum-beat of machine gun-fire and while the very air around him 
was filled with darting lead. As he fought, his mind visualized the 
tactics of the enemy in the moves they made, and whether the attack upon 
him was with rifle or machine gun, hand-grenade or bayonet, he met it 
with an unfailing marksmanship that equalized the disparity in numbers. 

Another passage in his direct and simple story shows the character of 
this man who came from a distant recess of the mountains with no code of 
ethics except a confidence in his fellow man. 


Those of the Americans who were not killed or wounded in the first 



machine gun-fire had saved themselves as York had done. They had dived 
into the brush and lay flat upon the ground, behind trees, among the 
prisoners, protected by any obstruction they could find, and the stream 
of bullets passed over them. 

York was at the left, beyond the edge of the thicket. The others were 
shut off by the underbrush from a view of the German machine guns that 
were firing on them. York had the open of the slope of the hill, and it 
fell to him to fight the light. He wrote in his diary when he could find 
time, and the story was written in "fox-holes" in the Forest of Argonne, 
in the evenings after the American soldiers had dug in. Tho his records 
were for no one but himself, he had no thought that raised his 
performance of duty above that of his comrades: 

"They killed 6 and wounded 3. That just left 8 and we got into it right. 

So we had a hard battle for a little while." 

Yet, in the height of the fight, not a shot was fired but by York. 

In their admiration for him and his remarkable achievement, so that the 
honor should rest where it belonged, the members of the American patrol 
who were the survivors of the fight made affidavits that accounted for 
all of them who were not killed or wounded, and showed the part each 
took. These affidavits are among the records of Lieut. Col. G. Edward 
Buxton, Jr., Official Historian of the Eighty-Second Division. At the 
time of the fight Sergeant York was still a Corporal. 

From the affidavit by Private Patrick Donohue: 

"During the shooting, I was guarding the mass of Germans taken prisoners 
and devoted my attention to watching them. When we first came in on the 
Germans, I fired a shot at them before they surrendered. Afterwards I 
was busy guarding the prisoners and did not shoot. I could only see 
Privates Wills, Sacina and Sok. They were also guarding prisoners as I 
was doing." 

From the affidavit by Private Michael A. Sacina: 

"I was guarding the prisoners with my rifle and bayonet on the right 
flank of the group of prisoners. I was so close to these prisoners that 
the machine gunners could not shoot at me without hitting their own men. 
This I think saved me from being hit. During the firing, I remained on 
guard watching these prisoners and unable to turn around and fire myself 
for this reason. I could not see any of the other men in my detachment. 
From this point I saw the German captain and had aimed my rifle at him 
when he blew his whistle for the Germans to stop firing. I saw Corporal 
York, who called out to us, and when we all joined him, I saw seven 
Americans beside myself. These were Corp. York, Privates Beardsley, 
Donohue, Wills, Sok, Johnson and Konatski." 



From the affidavit by Private Percy Beardsley: 


"I was at first near Corp. York, but soon after thought it would be 
better to take to cover behind a large tree about fifteen paces in rear 
of Corp. York. Privates Dymowski and Waring were on each side of me and 
both were killed by machine gun-fire. I saw Corp. York fire his pistol 
repeatedly in front of me. I saw Germans who had been hit fall down. I 
saw the German prisoners who were still in a bunch together waving their 
hands at the machine gunners on the hill as if motioning for them to go 
back. Finally the fire stopped and Corp. York told me to have the 
prisoners fall in columns of two's and take my place in the rear." 

From the affidavit by Private George W. Wills: 

"When the heavy firing from the machine guns commenced, I was guarding 
some of the German prisoners. During this time I saw only Privates 
Donohue, Sacina, Beardsley and Muzzi. Private Swanson was right near me 
when he was shot. I closed up very close to the Germans with my bayonet 
on my rifle and prevented some of them who tried to leave the bunch and 
get into the bushes from leaving. I knew my only chance was to keep them 
together and also keep them between me and the Germans who were 
shooting. I heard Corp. York several times shouting to the machine 
gunners on the hill to come down and surrender, but from where I stood I 
could not see Corp. York. I saw him, however, when the firing stopped 
and he told us to get along sides of the column. I formed those near me 
in columns of two's." 

The report which the officers of the Eighty-Second Division made to General 
Fleadquarters contained these statements: 

"The part which Corporal York individually played in this attack (the 
capture of the Decauville Railroad) is difficult to estimate. 

Practically unassisted, he captured 132 Germans (three of whom were 
officers), took about 35 machine guns and killed no less than 25 of the 
enemy, later found by others on the scene of York's extraordinary 
exploit. 

"The story has been carefully checked in every possible detail from 
Fleadquarters of this Division and is entirely substantiated. 

"Altho Corporal York's statement tends to underestimate the desperate 
odds which he overcame, it has been decided to forward to higher 
authority the account given in his own words. 

"The success of this assault had a far-reaching effect in relieving the 
enemy pressure against American forces in the heart of the Argonne 
Forest." 



In decorating Sergeant York with the Croix de Guerre with Palm, Marshal 
Foch said to him: 

"What you did was the greatest thing accomplished by any private soldier 
of all of the armies of Europe." 

When the officers of York's regiment were securing the facts for their 
report to General Headquarters and were recording the stories of the 
survivors, York was questioned on his efforts to escape the onslaught of 
the machine guns: 

"By this time, those of my men who were left had gotten behind trees, 
and the men sniped at the Boche. But there wasn't any tree for me, so I 
just sat in the mud and used my rifle, shooting at the machine gunners." 

The officers recall his quaint and memorable answer to the inquiry on 
the tactics he used to defend him s elf against the Boche who were in the 
gun-pits, shooting at him from behind trees and crawling for him through 
the brush. His method was simple and effective: 

"When I seed a German, I jes' tetched him off." 

In the afternoon of October 8— York had brought in his prisoners by 10 
o'clock in the morning— in the seventeenth hour of that day, the 
Eighty-Second Division cut the Decauville Railroad and drove the Germans 
from it. The pressure against the American forces in the heart of the 
Argonne Forest was not only relieved, but the advance of the division 
had aided in the relief of the "Lost Battalion" under the command of the 
late Col. Whittlesey, which had made its stand in another hollow of 
those hills only a short distance from the hillside where Sergeant York 
made his fight. 

As the Eighty-Second Division swept up the three hills across the valley 
from Hill No. 223, the hill on the left— York's Hill— was found cleared 
of the enemy and there was only the wreckage of the battle that had been 
fought there. 

York's fight occurred on the eighth day of the twenty-eight day and 
night battle of the Eighty-Second Division in the Argonne. They were in 
the forest fighting on, when the story went over the world that an 
American soldier had fought and captured a battalion of German machine 
gunners. 

Even military men doubted its possibility, until the "All America" 

Division came out of the forest with the records they had made upon the 
scene, and with the clear exposition of the tactics and the remarkable 
bravery and generalship that made Sergeant York's achievement possible. 


Alvin York faced a new experience. He found him s elf famous. 



JIMMY CARTER, INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1977 

from: Project Gutenberg's United States Presidents' Inaugural Speeches, by Various 


[Transcriber's note: The Democrats reclaimed the White House in the 1976 
election. The Governor from Georgia defeated Gerald Ford, who had become 
President on August 9, 1974, upon the resignation of President Nixon. 

The oath of office was taken on the Bible used in the first inauguration 
by George | Washington; it was administered by Chief Justice Warren 
Burger on the East Front of the Capitol. The new President and his 
family surprised the spectators by walking from the Capitol to the White 
House after the ceremony.] 


For myself and for our Nation, I want to tha nk my predecessor for all he 
has done to heal our land. 

In this outward and physical ceremony we attest once again to the inner 
and spiritual strength of our Nation. As my high school teacher, Miss 
Julia Coleman, used to say: "We must adjust to changing times and still 
hold to unchanging principles." 

Here before me is the Bible used in the inauguration of our first 
President, in 1789, and I have just taken the oath of office on the 
Bible my mother gave me a few years ago, opened to a timeless admonition 
from the ancient prophet Micah: 

"He hath showed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with thy God." (Micah 6: 8) 

This inauguration ceremony marks a new beginning, a new dedication 
within our Government, and a new spirit among us all. A President may 
sense and proclaim that new spirit, but only a people can provide it. 

Two centuries ago our Nation’s birth was a milestone in the long quest 
for freedom, but the bold and brilliant dream which excited the founders 
of this Nation still awaits its consummation. I have no new dream to set 
forth today, but rather urge a fresh faith in the old dream. 

Ours was the first society openly to define itself in terms of both 
spirituality and of human liberty. It is that unique self-definition 
which has given us an exceptional appeal, but it also imposes on us a 
special obligation, to take on those moral duties which, when assumed, 
seem invariably to be in our own best interests. 



You have given me a great responsibility— to stay close to you, to be 
worthy of you, and to exemplify what you are. Let us create together a 
new national spirit of unity and trust. Your strength can compensate for 
my weakness, and your wisdom can help to minimize my mistakes. 

Let us leam together and laugh together and work together and pray 
together, confident that in the end we will triumph together in the 
right. 

The American dream endures. We must once again have full faith in our 
country— and in one another. I believe America can be better. We can be 
even stronger than before. 

Let our recent mistakes bring a resurgent commitment to the basic 
principles of our Nation, for we know that if we despise our own 
government we have no future. We recall in special times when we have 
stood briefly, but magnificently, united. In those times no prize was 
beyond our grasp. 

But we cannot dwell upon remembered glory. We cannot afford to drift. We 
reject the prospect of failure or mediocrity or an inferior quality of 
life for any person. Our Government must at the same time be both 
competent and compassionate. 

We have already found a high degree of personal liberty, and we are now 
struggling to enhance equality of opportunity. Our commitment to human 
rights must be absolute, our laws fair, our natural beauty preserved; 
the powerful must not persecute the weak, and human dignity must be 
enhanced. 

We have learned that "more" is not necessarily "better," that even our 
great Nation has its recognized limits, and that we can neither answer 
all questions nor solve all problems. We cannot afford to do everything, 
nor can we afford to lack boldness as we meet the future. So, together, 
in a spirit of individual sacrifice for the common good, we must simply 
do our best. 

Our Nation can be strong abroad only if it is strong at home. And we 
know that the best way to enhance freedom in other lands is to 
demonstrate here that our democratic system is worthy of emulation. 

To be true to ourselves, we must be true to others. We will not behave 
in foreign places so as to violate our rules and standards here at home, 
for we know that the trust which our Nation earns is essential to our 
strength. 

The world itself is now dominated by a new spirit. Peoples more numerous 
and more politically aware are craving and now demanding their place in 



the sun— not just for the benefit of their own physical condition, but 
for basic human rights. 

The passion for freedom is on the rise. Tapping this new spirit, there 
can be no nobler nor more ambitious task for America to undertake on 
this day of a new beginning than to help shape a just and peaceful world 
that is truly humane. 

We are a strong nation, and we will maintain strength so sufficient that 
it need not be proven in combat— a quiet strength based not merely on 
the size of an arsenal, but on the nobility of ideas. 

We will be ever vigilant and never vulnerable, and we will fight our 
wars against poverty, ignorance, and injustice— for those are the 
enemies against which our forces can be honorably marshaled. 

We are a purely idealistic Nation, but let no one confuse our idealism 
with weakness. 

Because we are free we can never be indifferent to the fate of freedom 
elsewhere. Our moral sense dictates a clearcut preference for these 
societies which share with us an abiding respect for individual human 
rights. We do not seek to intimidate, but it is clear that a world which 
others can dominate with impunity would be inhospitable to decency and a 
threat to the well-being of all people. 

The world is still engaged in a massive armaments race designed to 
ensure continuing equivalent strength among potential adversaries. We 
pledge perseverance and wisdom in our efforts to limit the world's 
armaments to those necessary for each nation's own domestic safety. And 
we will move this year a step toward ultimate goal— the elimination of 
all nuclear weapons from this Earth. We urge all other people to join 
us, for success can mean life instead of death. 

Within us, the people of the United States, there is evident a serious 
and purposeful rekindling of confidence. And I join in the hope that 
when my time as your President has ended, people might say this about 
our Nation: 

—that we had remembered the words of Micah and renewed our search for 
humility, mercy, and justice; 

—that we had torn down the barriers that separated those of different 
race and region and religion, and where there had been mistrust, built 
unity, with a respect for diversity; 

—that we had found productive work for those able to perform it; 

—that we had strengthened the American family, which is the basis of 



our society; 


—that we had ensured respect for the law, and equal treatment under the 
law, for the weak and the powerful, for the rich and the poor; 

—and that we had enabled our people to be proud of their own Government 
once again. 

I would hope that the nations of the world might say that we had built a 
lasting peace, built not on weapons of war but on international policies 
which reflect our own most precious values. 

These are not just my goals, and they will not be my accomplishments, 
but the affirmation of our Nation's continuing moral strength and our 
belief in an undiminished, ever-expanding American dream. 



FAIRHAVEN 
JULY 4, 1918 

from: Project Gutenberg's Have faith in Massachusetts; 2d ed., by Calvin Coolidge 

We have met on this anniversary of American independence to assess the 
dimensions of a kind deed. Nearly four score years ago the master of a 
whaling vessel sailing from this port rescued from a barren rock in the 
China Sea some Japanese fishermen. Among them was a young boy whom he 
brought home with him to Fairhaven, where he was given the advantages of 
New England life and sent to school with the boys and girls of the 
neighborhood, where he excelled in his studies. But as he grew up he was 
filled with a longing to see Japan and his aged mother. He knew that the 
duty of filial piety lay upon him according to the teachings of his 
race, and he was determined to meet that obligation. I think that is one 
of the lessons of this day. Here was a youth who determined to pursue 
the course which he had been taught was right. He braved the dangers of 
the voyage and the greater dangers that awaited an absentee from his 
country under the then existing laws, to perform his duty to his mother 
and to his native land. In making that return I think we are entitled to 
say that he was the first Ambassador of America to the Court of Japan, 
for his extraordinary experience soon brought him into the association 
of the highest officials of his country, and his presence there prepared 
the way for the friendly reception which was given to Commodore Perry 
when he was sent to Japan to open relations between that Government and 
the Government of America. 

And so we see how out of the kind deed of Captain Whitefield, friendly 
relations which have existed for many years between the people of Japan 
and the people of America were encouraged and made possible. And it is 
in recognition of that event that we have here to-day this great 
concourse of people, this martial array, and the representative of the 
Japanese people— a people who have never failed to respond to an act of 
kindness. 

It was with special pleasure that I came here representing the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, to extend an official welcome to His 
Excellency Viscount Ishii, who comes here to present to the town of 
Fairhaven a Sumari sword on behalf of the son of that boy who was 
rescued long ago. This sword was once the emblem of place and caste and 
arbitrary rank. It has taken on a new significance because Captain 
Whitefield was true to the call of humanity, because a Japanese boy was 
true to his call of duty. This emblem will hereafter be a token not only 
of the friendship that exists between two nations but a token of 
liberty, of freedom, and of the recognition by the Government of both 
these nations of the rights of the people. Let it remain here as a 
mutual pledge by the giver and the receiver of their determination that 
the motive which inspired the representatives of each race to do right 
is to be a motive which is to govern the people of the earth. 



SCIENTISTS AND EDUCATORS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of American Men of Mind, by Burton E. Stevenson 


To give even the briefest account, within the limits of a single 
chapter, of the lives of noteworthy American scientists and educators 
is, of course, quite beyond the bounds of possibility. All that can be 
done, even at best, is to mention a few of the greatest names and to 
indicate in outline the particular achievements with which they are 
associated. That is all that has been attempted here. There are at least 
a hundred men, in addition to those mentioned in this chapter, whose 
work is of consequence in the development of American science and 
education. The record of their achievements is an inspiring one which, 
if properly told, would occupy many volumes. 

In the annals of American science, two names stand out with peculiar 
lustre— John James Audubon and Louis Agassiz. Neither was, strictly 
speaking, American, for Agassiz was born in Switzerland and did not come 
to this country until he was nearly forty years of age; while Audubon 
was born in French territory, the son of a French naval officer, and was 
educated in France. But the work of both men was distinctively American, 
for Audubon devoted his life to the study of American birds, and 
Agassiz the latter part of his to the study and classification of 
American fishes— as well as to services of the most valuable kind in the 
field of geology and paleontology. 

Audubon's story is a curious and interesting one. His father, the son of 
a Vendean fisherman, after working his way up to the command of a French 
man-of-war, purchased a plantation in Louisiana, which at that time 
belonged to France. He married there, and there, in 1780, John James 
Audubon was bom. He was a precocious child, and early developed a love 
for nature, which his parents encouraged in every way they could. He was 
especially fond of drawing birds and coloring his drawings. He acquired 
so much skill in doing this that his father sent him to Paris and placed 
him in the studio of the celebrated painter, David. 

It is related of young Audubon that his drawings for many years fell so 
far short of his ideal, that on each of his birthdays he regularly made 
a bonfire of all he had produced during the previous year. He cared for 
nothing else, however, and after his return to America, his home became 
a museum of birds' eggs and stuffed birds. He took long tramps through 
the wilderness, with no companions save dog and gun, all the time adding 
new drawings to his collection. Some birds he was obliged to shoot, 
afterwards supporting them in natural positions while he painted them; 
others which he could not approach, he drew with the aid of a telescope, 
representing them amid their natural surroundings, and all with 
painstaking care and exactitude. 



This work, occupying years of time, and accompanied by every sort of 
suffering and exposure, by long trips through the wilderness of the 
west, in heat and cold, snow and rain, was carried forward from pure 
love of nature and enthusiasm for the work itself, without thought or 
hope of reward. Audubon's friends began to consider him a kind of 
harmless madman, for what sane person would devote his life to a work so 
laborious and seemingly so useless? He made a little money occasionally 
by giving drawing lessons; but he was never content except when roaming 
the plains and forests, hunting for some new specimen. For his ambition 
was to study and draw every kind of bird which lived in America. 

In 1 824 he happened to be in Philadelphia, and met there a son of Lucien 
Bonaparte, to whom he showed his drawings. The Frenchman was at once 
deeply interested, for he saw their beauty and value, and he urged upon 
Audubon that some arrangement be made by which they could be published 
and given to the world. The obstacles in the way of such an enterprise 
were enormous, for the processes of color reproduction at that time were 
slow and expensive, and it was estimated that the cost of the entire 
work would exceed a hundred thousand dollars. 

But Audubon had overcome obstacles before that, and three years later he 
issued the prospectus of his famous "Birds of America." It was to 
consist of four folio volumes of plates, and the price of each copy was 
fixed at a thousand dollars. Three years more were spent in securing 
subscriptions, and then the work of publication began, though Audubon 
had barely enough money to pay for a single issue. Funds came in, 
however, after the appearance of the first number, and the work went 
steadily forward to completion in 1839. It was called by the great 
naturalist, Cuvier, "the most magnificent monument that art ever raised 
to ornithology." It contained 448 beautifully colored plates, showing 
1065 species of North American birds, each of them life size. 

Before it was completed, Audubon had planned another work on similar 
lines, to be known as "The Quadrupeds of America," and set to work at 
once to gather the necessary material, which meant the study from life 
of each of these animals. He even projected an extensive trip to the 
Rocky Mountains in search of material, but was pursuaded by his friends 
to give it up, as he was then nearly sixty years of age, and suffering 
from the effects of his long years of exposure. His sons assisted him in 
the preparation of the work, the first volume of which appeared in 1846, 
the last in 1 854, three years after his death. 

Audubon's life illustrates strikingly the compelling power of devotion 
to an ideal. Few men have met such discouragements as he, and fewer 
still have overcome them. For many years, in all climates, in all 
weathers, pausing at no difficulty or peril, his life frequently 
endangered by wild beasts or still wilder savages, he trudged the 
pathless wilderness, quite alone, sleeping under a rude shelter of 



boughs or in a hollow tree, living on such game as he could shoot, 
seeking only one thing, new birds, and when he found them, observing 
their habits and setting them on paper with an infinite patience. On one 
occasion, rats got into the room where his drawings were stored, and 
destroyed almost all of them; but he set to work at once re-drawing 
them, where most men would have given up in despair. His work remains to 
this day the standard one on American birds— a mighty monument to the 
ideals of its maker. 

Jean Louis Rudolphe Agassiz was also a born naturalist, but no such 
obstacles confronted him as Audubon surmounted, nor did he strike out 
for himself a field so absolutely original. Born in Switzerland in 1807, 
the descendent of six generations of preachers, but destined for the 
profession of medicine, he refused to be anything but a naturalist. From 
his earliest years, he showed a passion for gathering specimens, and his 
first collection of fishes was made when he was ten years old. He 
received the very best training to be had in Switzerland, France and 
Germany, and early attracted attention for original work of the most 
important description. He came to be recognized as the greatest 
authority on fishes in Europe, and his work on fossil fishes, published 
in 1843, was a contribution to science of the first importance. 

In 1846, Agassiz came to the United States, partly to deliver a course 
of lectures at Boston and partly to make himself familiar with the 
geology and natural history of this country. His reception was so 
cordial and he found so much to interest him here, that he accepted 
the chair of zoology and geology in the Lawrence Scientific School at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and decided to make the United States his 
home. He soon made Cambridge a great scientific centre, and proved 
himself the most inspiring, magnetic and influential teacher of science 
this country has ever seen. 

In succeeding years, he traversed practically the entire country, 
accumulating vast collections of specimens which formed the foundation 
of the great natural history museum at Cambridge. He was preparing 
himself for the publication of a comprehensive work to be called 
"Contributions to the Natural History of the United States," the first 
volume of which appeared in 1857. Succeeding years were occupied with a 
journey to Brazil, another around Cape Horn, and the establishment of 
the Pekinese Island school of natural history, where he was able to 
carry out his long contemplated plan of teaching directly from nature. 

But his labors had impaired his health, and he died in Cambridge in 
1873, after a short illness. His grave is marked by a boulder from the 
glacier of the Aar, and shaded by pine trees brought from his native 
Switzerland. 

Agassiz was one of the most remarkable teachers of science that ever 
lived. Handsome, enthusiastic, overflowing with vitality, and with a 
learning broad and deep, his students found in him a real inspiration to 



intellectual endeavor. His lectures, however technical and abstruse 
their subjects, were of an incomparable clarity and simplicity. He was 
one of the first to advocate the teaching of science to women, not in 
its technical details, but in its broad outlines. 

"What I wish for you," he said, one day, addressing a class of girls, 

"is a culture that is alive and active. My instruction is only intended 
to show you the thoughts in nature which science reveals. 

"A physical fact is as sacred as a moral principle," he used to say. 

"Our own nature demands from us this double allegiance." 

Of the pupils of Agassiz, not the least famous was his son, Alexander, 
who, after graduating from Harvard, assisted his father in his work, 
collected many specimens for the museum at Cambridge, and was finally 
appointed assistant in zoology there. In the following years he put his 
scientific knowledge to a very practical use. In his geological surveys 
of the country, he had been impressed with the richness of the copper 
mines on Lake Superior. For five years, he acted as superintendent of 
the famous Calumet and Hecla mines, developing them into the most 
successful copper mines in the world, and himself gaining wealth from 
them which permitted his making gifts to Harvard aggregating half a 
million dollars. It was characteristic of him that, after his service 
with the Calumet and Hecla, he resumed his duties at the museum at 
Cambridge, and continued as curator until ill health compelled his 
resignation in 1885. 

Among other pupils of Agassiz who won more than ordinary fame as 
naturalists may be mentioned Albert Smith Bickmore, Alonzo Howard 
Clark, Charles Frederick Hartt, Alpheus Hyatt, Theodore Lyman, Edward 
Sylvester Morse, Alpheus Spring Packard, Frederick Ward Putnam, Samuel 
Hubbard Scudder, Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, William Stimpson, Sanborn 
Tenney, Addison Emory Merrill, Burt Green Wilder and Henry Augustus 
Ward— as brilliant a galaxy of names as American science can boast, 
bearing remarkable testimony to the inspiring qualities of their great 
teacher. 

What Agassiz did for geology and natural history, Asa Gray to some 
extent did for botany. Born at Paris, N. Y., in 1810, and at an early 
age abandoning the study of medicine for that of botany, he accepted, in 
1 842, a call to the Fisher professorship of natural history at Harvard, 
a post which he held for over thirty years. Gray's work began at the 
time when the old artificial system of classification was giving way to 
the natural system, and he, perhaps more than any other one man, 
established this system firmly on the basis of affinity. 

In 1864, he presented to Harvard his herbarium of more than two hundred 
thousand specimens, and his botanical library. He remained in charge of 
the herbarium until his death, adding to it constantly, until it became 



one of the most complete in the world. His publications upon the subject 
of botany were numerous and of the highest order of scholarship, and 
long before his death he was recognized as the foremost botanist of the 
country. 

Scarcely inferior to him in reputation was John Torrey. It was to 
Torrey that Gray owed his first lessons in botany, and if the pupil 
afterwards surpassed the master, it was because he was able to build on 
the foundations which the master laid. John Torrey, born in New York 
City in 1796, was the son of a Revolutionary soldier, and in early life 
determined to become a machinist, but afterwards studied medicine and 
began to practice in New York, taking up the study of botany as an 
avocation. He found the profession of medicine uncongenial, and finally 
abandoned it altogether for science, serving for many years as professor 
of chemistry and botany at the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York City. The succeeding years brought him many honors, and saw many 
works of importance issue from his hands. 

The progress of the last century in the various branches of science is 
an interesting study, and America has made no inconsiderable 
contributions to every one of them. In astronomy, six names are worthy 
of mention here. The first of these, John William Draper, was noted for 
his devotion to many other lines of science, especially to photography, 
and was the first person in the world to take a photograph of a human 
being. His service to astronomy was in the application of photography to 
that science. In 1840, he took the first photograph ever made of the 
moon, and a few years later published his "Production of Light by Heat," 
an early and exceedingly important contribution to the subject of 
spectrum analysis. 

His work in astronomy and more especially in physics was earned 
on most worthily by his son, Henry Draper, who, at his home at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, built himself an observatory, mounting in it a 
reflecting telescope, which he also made. His description of the 
processes of grinding, polishing, silvering, testing and mounting it has 
remained the standard work on the subject. With this telescope he took a 
photograph of the moon which remains one of the best that has ever been 
made. Among his other noteworthy achievements were his spectrum 
photographs of 1872 and 1873, and in 1880 his photograph of the great 
nebula in Orion, the first photograph of a nebula ever secured. Perhaps 
the most brilliant discovery ever made in physical science by an 
American was that by Draper in 1877, when he demonstrated the presence 
of oxygen in the sun so conclusively that it could not be disputed. It 
was a sort of tour de force_ that took the scientific world by surprise 
and gained its author the widest recognition. 

The services of Lewis Moms Rutherford to astronomy resembled in many 
ways those of Draper. Starting in life as a lawyer, he abandoned that 
profession at the age of thirty-three to devote his whole time to 



science, principally to the perfection of astronomical photography and 
spectrum analysis. The service which photography has rendered to 
astronomy can scarcely be overestimated, and these pioneers in the art 
were laying the foundations for its recent wonderful developments. He 
was the first to attempt to classify the stars according to their 
spectra, and invented a number of instiuments of the greatest service in 
star photography. All in all, it is doubtful if anyone added more to the 
development of this branch of the science than did he. 

Very different from the services of these men were those rendered the 
science of astronomy by Charles Augustus Young. Called to the chair of 
astronomy at Princeton University in 1877, he held that important 
position for thirty years, his courses a source of inspiration to his 
students. He was a member of many important scientific expeditions, 
invented an automatic spectroscope which has never been displaced, 
measured the velocity of the sun's rotation, and was a large contributor 
to public knowledge of the science. 

Equally important have been the contributions made by Samuel Pierpont 
Langley, perhaps the greatest authority on the sun alive to-day. He 
showed a decided fondness for astronomy even as a boy, and at the age of 
thirty was assistant in the observatory at Harvard. Two years later, he 
was invited to fill the chair of astronomy in the Western University of 
Pennsylvania at Pittsburgh, and his work there began with the 
establishment of a complete time service, the first step toward the 
present daily time service conducted by the government. In 1870, he 
began the series of brilliant researches on the sun which have placed 
him at the head of authorities on that body. His scientific papers are 
very numerous and his series of magazine articles on "The New 
Astronomy" did much to acquaint the public with the rapid development of 
the science. In 1887, he was chosen to the important post of secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, and his recent years have been spent in 
experimenting with aeronautics. 

Simon Newcomb is another who rendered yeoman service to the science. 
Born in Nova Scotia, the son of the village schoolmaster, he lived to 
become one of the eight foreign associates of the Institute of France, 
the first native American since Franklin to be so honored; to win the 
Huygens medal, given once in twenty years to the astronomer who had done 
the greatest service to the science in that period, and to receive the 
highest degree from practically every American college. 

In his autobiography he tells how, at the age of five, he began to study 
arithmetic, at twelve algebra, and at thirteen Euclid. At the age of 
eighteen, planning to make his way to the United States, he set out on 
foot, taught school for a year or so, and then attracted the attention 
of Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution, by sending him a 
problem in algebra. The unusual aptitude for mathematics which the boy 
possessed so impressed Prof. Henry, that he set him to work as a 



computer on the Nautical Almanac; but he was soon attracted to "exact," 
or mathematical astronomy, which became his life work. Some idea of its 
importance may be gained when it is stated that every astronomer in the 
world to-day uses his determinations of the movements of the planets 
and the moon; every skipper in the world guides his ship by tables which 
Newcomb devised; and every eclipse is computed according to his tables. 
He supervised the construction and mounting of the equatorial telescope 
in the naval observatory at Washington, the Lick telescope, and Russia 
applied to him, in 1873, for aid in placing her great telescope. 

A man of humor, sympathy and anecdote, he found, in the fall of 1908, 
that he was suffering from cancer, and hastened the work on the moon, 
which was to be his masterpiece. Ten months later, he was told that his 
course was nearly run— and his great work was still incomplete. 

"Take me to Washington," he said, "I must work while there is time." 

And there, lying in agony on his bed, for three weeks he dictated 
steadily to stenographers on a subject which required the utmost 
concentration. His indomitable will alone supported him, and a week 
after the last word had been written, came the end. Verily, there was a 
man! 

The last of the great American astronomers whom we shall mention here is 
Edward Charles Pickering, whose name is so closely connected with the 
development of the great observatory at Harvard. Born at Boston, and 
educated at the Lawrence Scientific School, his first work was in the 
field of physics, but in 1876, he was appointed professor of astronomy 
and geodesy, and director of the Harvard observatory, which, under his 
management, has become of the first importance. His principal work has 
been the determination of the relative brightness of the stars, and many 
thousands have been charted. On the death of Henry Draper, the study of 
the spectra of the stars by means of photography was continued as a 
memorial to that great scientist, and the results obtained have been of 
the most important character, including a star map of the entire 
heavens. Other phases of the science of scarcely less importance have 
been carefully developed, and the work which has been done under 
Pickering's direction, is second to none in the history of the science. 

Not satisfied with the Northern hemisphere, a branch has been 
established in Peru, in which the observatory's methods of research have 
been extended to the south celestial pole. So for eighteen years and 
more, it has kept ceaseless watch of the heavens, with an accuracy of 
which the world has hardly a conception. For this great work the 
scientific world must pay tribute to the genius and perseverance of 
Edward Charles Pickering. 

The second department of science claiming our attention is that of 
paleontology. Here one of the most eminent of American names is that of 
Othniel Charles Marsh. A graduate of Yale and firmly grounded in zoology 



and kindred sciences by a course of study at Heidelberg and Berlin, he 
returned to the United States in 1 866 to accept the chair of 
paleontology which had been established for him at Yale. The remainder 
of his life was devoted to the original investigation of extinct 
vertebrates, especially in the Rocky Mountain regions. In these 
explorations, more than a thousand new species of extinct vertebrates 
were brought to light, many of which possess great scientific interest, 
representing new orders never before discovered in America. So important 
was this work that the national geological survey undertook the 
publication of his reports, which formed the most remarkable 
contributions to the subject ever written in this country, attracting 
the attention and admiration of the whole scientific world. 

Associated with Marsh as paleontologist for the Geological Survey was 
Edward Drinker Cope, whose work was second only to the older man’s in 
importance. He also devoted much of his attention to the exploration of 
the Rocky Mountain region, and found that there, in the strata of the 
ancient lake beds, records of the age of mammals had been made and 
preserved with a fulness surpassing that of any other known region on 
earth. The profusion of vertebrate remains brought to light was almost 
unbelievable. Prof. Marsh, who was first in the field, found three 
hundred new tertiary species between 1870 and 1876, besides unearthing 
the remains of two hundred birds with teeth, six hundred flying dragons, 
and fifteen hundred sea serpents, some of them sixty feet in length. In 
a single bed of rock not larger than a good sized lecture room, he found 
the remains of no less than one hundred and sixty mammals. 

It was this work which Prof. Cope took up and carried forward. Its 
importance may be appreciated when it is stated that among these 
remains are found examples of just such intermediate types of organisms 
as must have existed if the succession of life on the earth has been an 
unbroken lineal succession. Here are snakes with wings and legs, and 
birds with teeth and other snakelike characteristics, bridging the gap 
between modern birds and reptiles. The line of descent of the horse, the 
camel, the hippopotamus and other mammals has been traced to a single 
ancestor, the result being the proof of the theory of evolution. 

The whole work of American paleontology has, of course, been along these 
lines. Agassiz himself was a living and vital force in it, as were such 
men as Joseph Leidy and H. F. Osborne. 

It is a remarkable fact that one of the few truly original and novel 
ideas the past century can boast, and the one which has had the deepest 
influence on geology, had its origin in the brain of an illiterate Swiss 
chamois hunter named Perraudin. Throughout the Alps, on lofty crags, 
great bowlders were often found, which had no relation to the geology of 
the region and which were called erratics, because they had evidently 



come there from a distance. But how? Scientists explained it in many 
ways, but it remained for the mountaineer to suggest that the bowlders 
had been left in their present positions by glaciers. The scientific 
world laughed at the idea, but ten years later, it was brought to the 
attention of Louis Agassiz; he investigated it, became a convert, and 
saw that its implications extended far beyond the Alps, for these 
erratic bowlders were found on mountains and plains throughout the 
northern hemisphere. Agassiz found everywhere evidences of glacial 
action, and became convinced that at one time a great ice cap had 
covered the globe down to the higher latitudes of the northern 
hemisphere. So came the conception of a universal Ice Age, now one of 
the accepted tenets of geology. 

The dean of American geologists was Benjamin Silliman, who, at the very 
beginning of the nineteenth century, took up at Yale University the work 
which he was to carry on so successfully for more than fifty years. As 
an inspiring teacher he was scarcely less successful than Agassiz at a 
later day. His popular lectures began in 1808 and soon attracted to New 
Haven the brightest young men in the country. Among them was James 
Dwight Dana, who was to carry on most worthily the work which Prof. 
Silliman had begun. 

James Dwight Dana was attracted to Yale by Prof. Silliman's great 
reputation and received there the inspiration which started him upon a 
scientific career. Three years after his graduation, he was appointed 
assistant to his former instructor, and two years later sailed for the 
South Seas as mineralogist and geologist of the United States exploring 
expedition commanded by Charles Wilkes. He was absent for three years 
and spent thirteen more in studying and classifying the material he had 
collected. He then resumed his work at Yale, succeeding Prof. Silliman 
in the chair of geology and mineralogy. His work was recognized 
throughout the world as most important, and many honors were conferred 
upon him. 

Another famous name in American geology is that of John Strong Newberry. 
His name is connected principally with the explorations of the Columbia 
and Colorado rivers. He was afterwards appointed professor of geology 
and paleontology at the Columbia College School of Mines, and took 
charge of that department in the autumn of 1866. During his connection 
with the institution, he created a museum of over one hundred thousand 
specimens, principally collected by himself, containing the best 
representation of the mineral resources of the United States to be found 
anywhere. 

Among the pupils of Prof. Silliman who afterwards won a wide reputation 
was Josiah Dwight Whitney. Graduating from Yale in 1839, he spent five 
years studying in Europe, and then, returning to America, was connected 
with the survey of the Lake Superior region, of Iowa, of the upper 
Missouri, and of California, issuing a number of books giving the 



results of these investigations, and in 1865, being called to the chair 
of geology at Harvard. 


Still another of Prof. Silliman's pupils was Edward Hitchcock, whose 
life was an unusually interesting one. His parents were poor and he 
spent his boyhood working on a farm or as a carpenter, gaining such 
education as he could by studying at night. Deciding to enter the 
ministry, he managed to work his way through Yale theological seminary, 
graduating at the age of twenty-seven. It was here that he came under 
the influence of Prof. Silliman, and after a laboratory course and much 
field work, he was chosen professor of chemistry and natural history at 
Amherst College. He held this position for twenty years, and in 1845 was 
chosen president of the college, transforming it, before his retirement 
nine years later, from a poor and struggling institution into a 
well-endowed and firmly established one. He had meanwhile served as 
state geologist of Massachusetts, and completed the first survey of an 
entire state ever made by authority of a government. 

The most important recent contribution to American geology has been the 
three volume work issued in 1904-5, under the joint editorship of Thomas 
C. Chamberlain and Rollin D. Salisbury. Both are geologists of wide 
experience, and their work presents the present status of the science 
interestingly and simply. 

America has had her full share of daring and successful surgeons, and in 
the science of surgery stands to-day second to no nation on earth, but 
perhaps the most famous American surgeon who ever lived was Valentine 
Mott. Dr. Mott was descended from a long line of Quaker ancestors, and 
was born in 1785. His father was a physician, and Dr. Mott began his 
medical and surgical studies at the age of nineteen, first in New York 
City, and afterwards in the hospitals of London, where he made a 
specialty of the study of practical anatomy by the method of dissection. 

At that time there was in this country a deep-seated prejudice against 
the use of the human body for this purpose, and the experience which Dr. 
Mott secured in London, and which stood him in such good stead in after 
years, would have been impossible of attainment here. A year was also 
spent in Edinburgh, and finally, in 1 809, Dr. Mott returned to America 
with an exceptional equipment. 

His skill won him a wide reputation and he was soon recognized as one of 
the first surgeons of the age. His boldness and originality were 
exceptional, and his success was no doubt due in some degree to his 
constant practice throughout his life of performing every novel and 
important operation upon a cadaver before operating upon the living 
subject. To describe in detail the operations which he originated would 
be too technical for such a book as this, but many of them were of the 
first importance. Sir Astley Cooper said of him: "Dr. Mott has performed 



more of the great operations than any man living, or that ever did 
live." He possessed all the qualifications of a great operator, 
extraordinary keenness of sight, steadiness of nerve, and physical 
vigor. He could use his left hand as skillfully as his right, and 
developed a dexterity which has never been surpassed. 

It should be remembered that in those days the use of anaesthetics had 
not yet been discovered, and every operation had to be performed upon 
the conscious subject, as he lay strapped upon the table shrieking with 
agony. To perform an operation under such circumstances required an iron 
nerve. Dr. Mott was one of the first to recognize the value of 
anaesthetics, and his use of them, immediately following their discovery, 
greatly facilitated their rapid and general introduction. 

It is one of the boasts of American medicine that the first man in the 
world to conceive the idea that the administration of a definite drug 
might render a surgical operation painless was an American— Crawford W. 
Long. Dr. Long graduated from the medical department of the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1839. When a student, he had once inhaled ether for 
its intoxicant effects, and while partially under the influence of the 
drug, had noticed that a chance blow to his shin produced no pain. This 
gave him the idea that ether might be used in surgical operations, and 
on March 30, 1842, at Jefferson, Georgia, he used it with entire 
success. He repeated the experiment several times, but he did not 
entirely trust the evidence of these experiments. So he delayed 
announcing the discovery until he had subjected it to further tests, and 
while these experiments were going on, another American, Dr. W. T. G. 
Morton, of Boston, also hit upon the great discovery and announced it to 
the world. 

Dr. Morton was a dentist who, in 1841, introduced a new kind of solder 
by which false teeth could be fastened to gold plates. Then, in the 
endeavor to extract teeth without pain, he tried stimulants, opium and 
magnetism without success, and finally sulphuric ether. On September 30, 
1 846, he administered ether to a patient and removed a tooth without 
pain; the next day he repeated the experiment, and the next. Then, 
filled with the immense possibilities of his discovery, he went to Dr. 

J. C. Warren, one of the foremost surgeons of Boston, and asked 
permission to test it decisively on one of the patients at the Boston 
hospital during a severe operation. The request was granted, and on 
October 16, 1846, the test was made in the presence of a large body of 
surgeons and students. The patient slept quietly while the surgeon's 
knife was plied, and awoke to an astonished comprehension that the 
dreadful ordeal was over. The impossible, the miraculous, had been 
accomplished; suffering mankind had received such a blessing as it had 
never received before, and American surgery had scored its greatest 
triumph. Swiftly as steam could carry it, the splendid news was heralded 
to all the world, and its truth was soon established by repeated 
experiments. 



To tell of the work of the men who came after these pioneers in the 
field of surgery and medicine is a task quite beyond the compass of this 
little volume. There are at least a score whose achievements are of the 
first importance, and nowhere in the world has this great science, which 
has for its aim the alleviation of human suffering, reached a higher 
development. 

Among the physicists of the country, Joseph Henry takes a high place. 

His boyhood and youth were passed in a struggle for existence. He was 
placed in a store at the age of ten, and remained there for five years. 

At the age of fifteen he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, and had some 
thought of studying for the stage, but during a brief illness, he 
started to read Dr. Gregory's "Lectures on Experimental Philosophy, 
Astronomy and Chemistry," and forthwith decided to become a scientist. 

He began to study in the evenings, managed to take a course of 
instruction at the academy at Albany, New York, and finally, in 1826, 
was made professor of mathematics there. 

Almost at once began a series of brilliant experiments in electricity 
which have linked his name with that of Benjamin Franklin as one of the 
two most original investigators in that branch of science which this 
country has ever produced. His first work was the improving of existing 
forms of apparatus, and his first important discovery was that of the 
electro-magnet. His development of the "intensity" magnet in 1830 made 
the electric telegraph a possibility. Two years later he was called to 
the chair of natural philosophy at Princeton University, where he 
continued his investigations, many of which have been of permanent value 
to science. In 1846, he was elected first secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and removed to Washington, where the last forty years of 
his life were passed in the development of the great scientific 
establishment of which he was the head. He steadily refused the most 
flattering offers of other positions, among them the presidency of 
Princeton, and like Agassiz, he might have answered, when tempted by 
larger salaries, "I cannot afford to waste my time in making money." To 
his efforts is largely due the establishment of the national lighthouse 
system, as well as that of the national weather bureau. 

Besides his services to American science as instructor at Harvard 
College, Louis Agassiz rendered another when he persuaded Arnold Guyot, 
his colleague in the college at Neuchatel, to accompany him to this 
country. Guyot was at that time forty years old, and was already widely 
known as a geologist and naturalist, and the delivery of a series of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, established his reputation in this 
country. He was soon invited to the chair of physical geography and 
geology at Princeton, which he held until his death. He founded the 
museum at Princeton, which has since become one of the best of its kind 
in the United States. Perhaps he is best known for the series of 
geographies he prepared, and which were at one time widely used in 



schools throughout the United States. 


Perhaps no family has been more closely associated with American science 
than that of the Huguenot Le Conte, who settled at New Rochelle, New 
York, about the close of the seventeenth century, moving afterwards to 
New Jersey. There, in 1782, Lewis Le Conte was born. He was graduated at 
Columbia at the age of seventeen and started to study medicine, but was 
soon afterwards called to the management of the family estates of 
Woodsmanston, in Georgia. There he established a botanical garden and a 
laboratory in which he tested the discoveries of the chemists of the 
day. His death resulted from poison that was taken into his system while 
dressing a wound for a member of his family. 

His son, John Le Conte, after studying medicine and beginning the 
practice of his profession at Savannah, Georgia, was called to the chair 
of natural philosophy and chemistry at Franklin College, and after some 
years in educational work, was appointed professor of physics and 
industrial mechanics in the University of California, which position he 
held until his death, serving also for some years as president of the 
University. His scientific work extended over a period of more than half 
a century, being confined almost exclusively to physical science, in 
which he was one of the first authorities. 

Another son of Lewis, Joseph Le Conte, like his brother, studied 
medicine and started to practice it; but in 1850, attracted by the great 
work being done by Louis Agassiz, he entered the Lawrence Scientific 
School at Harvard, devoting his attention especially to geology. After 
holding a number of minor positions, he became professor of geology and 
natural history in the University of California in 1 869, and his most 
important work was done there in the shape of original investigations in 
geology, which placed him in the front rank of American geologists. 

Lewis Le Conte had a brother, John Eathan Le Conte, who was also widely 
known as a naturalist of unusual attainments. He published many papers 
upon various branches of botany and zoology, and collected a vast amount 
of material for a natural history of American insects, only a part of 
which was published. His son, John Lawrence Le Conte, was a pupil of 
Agassiz, and conducted extensive explorations of the Lake Superior and 
upper Mississippi regions, and of the Colorado river. He afterwards made 
a number of expeditions to Honduras, Panama, Europe, Egypt and Algiers, 
collecting material for a work on the fauna of the world, which, 
however, was left uncompleted at his death. 

American science recently suffered a heavy loss in the death of 
Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, one of the most brilliant of the pupils of 
Agassiz, and from 1864 until the time of his death, connected with the 
geological department of Harvard University, rising to the full 
professorship in geology, which he held for over twenty years, and to 
the position of dean of the Lawrence Scientific School. He did much to 



increase public interest in and knowledge of the development of the 
science by frequent popular articles in the leading magazines, in 
addition to more technical books and memoirs intended especially for 
scientists. 

Of living scientists, we can do no more than mention a few. Perhaps the 
most famous, and dearest to the popular heart is John Burroughs, a 
nature philosopher, if there ever was one, a keen observer of the life 
of field and forest, and the author of a long list of lovable books. One 
of the leaders in the "return to nature" movement which has reached 
such wide proportions of recent years, he has held his position as its 
prophet and interpreter against the assaults of younger, more energetic, 
but narrower men. 

Prominent in the same field is Liberty Hyde Bailey, since 1903 director 
of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University. His early training 
took place under Asa Gray, and his attention has been devoted 
principally to botanical and horticultural subjects. He has written many 
books, his principal work being his Cyclopedia of American Horticulture, 
which has just been completed. Other recent important contributions to 
science have been made by Vernon L. Kellogg, whose work has dealt 
principally with American insects, and whose recent book on that subject 
has been recognized as a standard authority; by Charles Edward Bessey, 
professor of botany at the University of Nebraska since 1884, a pupil of 
Dr. Asa Gray and the author of a number of valued books upon the subject 
which has been his life work; by George Frederick Barker, now emeritus 
professor of physics in the University of Pennsylvania, and the 
recipient of high honors at home and abroad; and by many others whom it 
is not necessary to mention here. 

It will be evident enough from the foregoing that American science can 
boast no men of commanding genius— no men, that is, to rank with Darwin, 
or Huxley, or Lord Kelvin, or Sir Isaac Newton, to mention only 
Englishmen. Its record has been one of respectable achievement rather 
than of brilliant originality, but is yet one of which we have no 
reason to be ashamed. 

Most of the men mentioned in this chapter have, in the widest sense been 
educators. Agassiz, Gray, Silliman, Guyot— all were educators in the 
fullest and truest way. It remains for us to consider a few others who 
have labored in this country for the spread of knowledge. That the 
present educational system of the United States is not a spontaneous 
growth, but has been carefully fostered and directed, goes without 
saying. It is the result, first, of a wise interest and support on the 
part of the state, which early recognized the importance of educating 
its citizens, and, second, of the self-sacrificing efforts of a number 
of intelligent, earnest, and public-spirited men. 



One of the first of these was Horace Mann, born in Massachusetts in 
1796, the son of a poor farmer. His struggle to gain an education was a 
desperate one, and its story cannot but be inspiring. As a child he 
earned his school books by braiding straw, and his utmost endeavors, 
between the ages of ten and twenty, could secure him no more than six 
weeks' schooling in any one year. Consequently he was twenty-three years 
of age when he graduated from Brown University, instead of seventeen or 
eighteen, as would have been the case had he had the usual 
opportunities. He went to work at once as a tutor in Latin and Greek, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, elected to the state legislature 
and afterwards to the senate, and finally entered upon his real work as 
secretary to the Massachusetts board of education. 

He introduced a thorough reform into the school system of the state, 
made a trip of inspection through European schools, and by his lectures 
and writings awakened an interest in the cause of education which had 
never before been felt. His reports were reprinted in other states, 
attaining the widest circulation. It is noteworthy that as early as 
1 847, he advocated the disuse of corporal punishment in school 
discipline. After a service of some years as member of Congress, during 
which he threw all his influence against slavery, he accepted the 
presidency of Antioch College, at Yellow Springs, Ohio, where he 
continued until his death. It was there that the experiment of 
co-education was tried, and found to work successfully, and the 
foundations laid for one of the most characteristic of recent great 
development of higher school education in America. Oberlin College, also 
in Ohio, had by a few years preceded Dr. Mann’s experiment, but the 
latter's great reputation as an educator caused his ardent advocacy of 
co-education to carry great weight with the public. From this time on it 
became a custom, as state universities opened in the west, to admit 
women, and the custom gradually spread to the east and even to some of 
the larger colleges supported by private endowments. 

Turning to the three great universities, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton, 
which have done so much for the intellectual welfare of the country, we 
find a galaxy of brilliant names. On the list of Harvard presidents, 
three stand out pre-eminent— Josiah Quincy, Edward Everett, and Charles 
William Eliot. Josiah Quincy, third of the name of the great 
Massachusetts Quincys, graduated at Harvard in 1790 at the head of his 
class, studied law, drifted inevitably into politics, held a number of 
offices, which do not concern us here, and finally, after a remarkable 
term as mayor of Boston, was, in 1829, chosen president of Harvard. The 
work that he did there was important in the extreme. He introduced the 
system of marking which continued in use for over forty years; 
instituted the elective system, which permitted the student to shape his 
course of study to suit the career which he had chosen; secured large 
endowments, and, when he retired from the presidency in 1845, left the 
college in the foremost position among American institutions of 



learning. Edward Everett, who was president of the college from 1846-49, 
was more prominent as a statesman than as an educator, and an outline of 
his career will be found in "Men of Action." The third of the trio, 

Charles William Eliot, whose term as president of the college covered a 
period of forty years, is rightly regarded as one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest educator this country has produced. 

Graduating from Harvard in 1853, at the age of nineteen, he devoted his 
attention principally to chemistry, and, after some years of teaching, 
and of study in Europe, was, in 1865, appointed professor of chemistry 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The same year, a 
revolution occurred in the government of Harvard, which was transferred 
from the state legislature to the graduates of the college. The effect 
of the change was greatly to strengthen the interest of the alumni in 
the management of the university, and to prepare the way for extensive 
and thorough reforms. Considerable time was spent in searching for the 
right man for president and finally, in 1869, Prof. Eliot was chosen. 

That the right man had been found was evident from the first. "King Log 
has made room for King Stork," wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes, then 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Harvard, to John Motley. "Mr. 
Eliot makes the corporation meet twice a month instead of once. He comes 
to the meeting of every faculty, ours among the rest, and keeps us up to 
eleven and twelve o'clock at night discussing new arrangements. I cannot 
help being amused at some of the scenes we have in our medical 
faculty— this cool, grave young man proposing in the calmest way to turn 
everything topsy turvy, taking the reins into his hands and driving as 
if he were the first man that ever sat on the box. 

"'How is it, I should like to ask,' said one of our members, the other 
day, 'that this faculty has gone on for eighty years managing its own 
affairs and doing it well, and now within three or four months it is 
proposed to change all our modes of carrying on the school? It seem s 
very extraordinary, and I should like to know how it happens.' 

"'I can answer Dr. — 's question very easily,' said the bland, 
grave young man. 'There is a new president.' 

"The tranquil assurance of this answer had an effect such as I hardly 
ever knew produced by the most eloquent sentences I ever heard uttered." 

The bland young man's innovations did not seem to do much harm to 
Harvard, for under his administration, her financial resources have been 
multiplied by ten, as has the number of her teachers, while the number 
of her students has been multiplied by five. Dr. Eliot has grown into 
the real head of the educational system of this country; his influence 
has wrought vast changes in every department of teaching, from the 
kindergarten to the university. It was his idea that common school 
education and college education ought to be flexible, ought to be made 



to fit the needs of the pupil. The result has been the broad development 
of the elective system— broader than Josiah Quincy ever dreamed of. The 
same system has changed the whole aspect of the teaching profession, 
resulting in the demand for a competent training in some specialty for 
every teacher. 

Dr. Eliot, who is in a sense the first living citizen of America, has 
not attained that position merely by success in his profession. He has 
devoted time and thought to the great problems of our government, and 
has taken an active part in many public movements— the race question, 
the relations of capital and labor, the movement for universal 
arbitration. He has been honored by France, by Italy, and by Japan, and 
resigned from his great office, in 1909, at the age of seventy- five, 
with mental and physical powers in splendid condition, not to retire 
from active life, but to devote himself even more wholly to the service 
of his countrymen. In this age of commercial domination, a career such 
as Dr. Eliot's is more than usually inspiring. 

In the history of the administration of Yale university, the most 
striking personalities are the two Timothy Dwights and Noah Porter. The 
first Timothy Dwight, bom in 1752, and graduating from Yale at the age 
of seventeen, began to teach, and at the outbreak of the Revolution, 
enlisted as Chaplain in Parson's brigade of the Connecticut line. It was 
at this time he wrote a number of stirring patriotic songs, one of 
which, "Columbia," still lives. At the close of the war, he continued 
preaching and also opened an academy, at which women were admitted to 
the same courses with men, and which soon acquired considerable 
reputation. In 1795, he was called to the presidency of Yale, a position 
which he held until his death. His administration marked the beginning 
of a new era in the history of the college. At his accession, the 
college had about one hundred students, and the instructors consisted of 
the president, one professor and three tutors. He established permanent 
professorships and chose such men to fill them as Jeremiah Day, Benjamin 
Silliman, and James Kingsley. The result of this policy was a steady 
growth in the number of students, until, at his death, they had 
increased to over three hundred. 

Noah Porter, who came to the presidency in 1871, had been graduated 
from the college forty years before, during which time he had studied 
theology, held a number of important charges, was called to the chair of 
moral philosophy at Yale, and finally elevated to the presidency. His 
work was most important, one feature of it being the introduction of 
elective studies, though he insisted also upon a required course, as 
opposed to the Harvard system. Some of the University's finest buildings 
were erected during his administration, and at its close the student 
body numbered nearly eleven hundred. 

He was succeeded in 1886 by Timothy Dwight, grandson of the elder 
president Dwight, who, for many years has been closely associated with 



the University, its financial growth being largely due to his efforts. 

Under his management the growth of the institution was unprecedented, 
the number of students increasing nearly fifty per cent within five 
years. He was also prominently identified with the general educational 
movement throughout the country, and his "True Ideal of an American 
University," published in 1872, attracted much attention. 

Princeton has also had its share of eminent men, among them Jonathan 
Edwards, John Witherspoon, and James McCosh. Jonathan Edwards was one 
the most remarkable characters in American history. Born in 1703, he was 
the fifth of eleven children and the only son. As a mere child, he 
developed uncommon qualities, entered Yale College at the age of twelve 
and graduated at the age of seventeen. His father was a clergyman, and 
the boy had been brought up in a household and community intensely 
religious, so that he very early began to have "a variety of concerns 
and exercises about his soul." It was inevitable, of course, that he 
should become a minister, and, at the age of nineteen, was ordained and 
began to preach at a small church in New York City. Edwards seems to 
have been afflicted from the first with what is in these days 
irreverently called an in-growing conscience, and early formulated for 
himself a set of seventy resolutions of the most exalted nature, which, 
however praiseworthy in themselves, were too high and good for human 
nature's daily food, and must have made him a most uncomfortable person 
to live with. He developed, however, into a powerful preacher, and his 
services were much sought, especially at revivals. One of his sermons, 
called "Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God," is said to have created a 
profound impression wherever delivered. 

A difference with his congregation at Northampton caused him to resign 
his pastorate there, and, declining a number of calls to established 
parishes, he went as a missionary to the Housatonick Indians, at so 
small an income that his wife and daughters were forced to labor with 
the needle to support the family. It was while engaged in this work, 
that an unexpected call came to him to take the presidency of Princeton. 

He accepted and was installed as president early in 1758. At once he 
began a series of reform s in the college administration, but an epidemic 
of small-pox broke out in the neighborhood, and Edwards, exposing 
himself to it fearlessly, contracted the disease and died thirty-four 
days after his installation. 

Jonathan Edwards probably came as near to the old idea of a saint as 
America ever produced. Self-denying, stern, of an exalted piety, and 
intensely religious, he lived in a world of his own, and was regarded 
with no little awe and trembling. That he was a power for good cannot be 
doubted, and his sermons are still read, where those of his 
contemporaries have long since been forgotten. 

Much more important to Princeton, was John Witherspoon, who came to the 
presidency in 1768, after a distinguished career in Scotland, one of the 



incidents of which was being taken a prisoner while incautiously 
watching the battle of Falkirk. He never wholly recovered from the 
effects of the imprisonment which followed. He brought with him from 
Scotland a valuable library which he gave to the college, and, finding 
the college treasury empty, he undertook a vigorous campaign to 
replenish it, making a tour of New England, and even extending his quest 
as far as Jamaica and the West Indies. Through his administrative 
ability and the changes and additions which he made in the course of 
study, the college received a great impetus. 

The service to his adopted country by which Witherspoon will be longest 
remembered, was the course he followed at the beginning of the 
Revolution. From the first, he took the side of the colonies, and by 
precept and example, held not only the great body of Presbyterians true 
to that cause, but also the Scotch and Scotch-Irish, who were naturally 
Tories by sympathy. He was a member of the Continental Congress, urged 
ceaselessly the passage of the Declaration of Independence, was one of 
its signers, and as a member of succeeding Congresses, distinguished 
himself by his services. After the close of the war, he returned to 
Princeton and devoted the remainder of his life to its administration. 

Greatest of the three as an educator was James McCosh. A Scotchman, like 
Witherspoon, a student of the Universities of Glasgow and Edinburgh, a 
pupil of Thomas Chalmers, he was ordained to the ministry in 1835, and 
was a leading spirit in the movement which culminated in the 
establishment of the Free Church of Scotland. His publications on 
philosophical subjects brought him the appointment as professor of logic 
and metaphysics in Queen's College, Belfast, where he remained for 
sixteen years, drawing to the college a large body of students, and 
publishing other philosophical works of the first importance. In 1868, 
he was chosen president of Princeton, and his administration, lasting 
for nearly a quarter of a century, was remarkably successful. Under him, 
the student attendance nearly doubled, the teaching staff was more than 
doubled, and the resources of the college enormously increased. During 
these years, too, he continued his philosophical work, publishing a 
series of volumes which are the most noteworthy of their kind ever 
produced in America. 

The temptation is great to dwell upon other educators connected with the 
great universities: Ira Remsen, and his contributions to chemistry; 

David Starr Jordan, and his great work on American fishes; Woodrow 
Wilson, and his contributions to the study of American history; Jacob 
Gould Schurman, and his work in the field of ethics;— to mention only a 
few of them— but there is not space to do so here. However, this chapter 
cannot be closed without some reference to the career of a remarkable 
woman, an educator in the truest sense, whose influence for good can 
hardly be estimated— Jane Addams. 


John Burns, the English cabinet minister and labor leader, has called 



her "the only saint America has produced." Her sainthood is of the 
modern kind, which devotes itself by practical work to the alleviation 
of suffering and the uplifting of humanity, as opposed to the old 
fashioned kind of which we were speaking a moment ago in connection with 
Jonathan Edwards. 

Graduating at Rockford College, in 1881, Miss Addams, then a delicate 
girl, spent two years in Europe. The sight which impressed her most, and 
which, to a large extent, determined her future career, was that of Mile 
End Road, the most crowded and squalid district of London, where she 
beheld a dirty and destitute mob quarreling over food unfit to eat. This 
vision of squalor and sin never left her, and the result was the 
establishment, in 1889, of the Social Settlement of Hull House, in the 
slums of Chicago. For Miss Addams had come to the conclusion that the 
only way to reach the destitute and despairing was to dwell among them. 

How right she was has been abundantly proved by the splendid work Hull 
House has done. Its object, as stated in its charter, is "to provide a 
center for a higher civic and social life; to institute and maintain 
educational and philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate and 
improve the conditions in the industrial districts of Chicago." All that 
it has done, and much more; for it has been a beacon light of progress, 
pointing the way for like undertakings elsewhere. But most valuable of 
all has been Miss Addams's personal influence, the inspiration which her 
life has been to workers everywhere for social betterment, and the 
message which, by tongue and pen, she has given to the world. As an 
example of a useful, devoted and well-rounded life, hers stands unique 
in America to-day. 

SUMMARY 

AUDUBON, JOHN JAMES. Bom near New Orleans, May 4, 1780; published 
"Birds of America," 1830-39; "Ornithological Biography," 1831-39; 

"Quadrupeds of America," 1846-54; died at New York City, January 27, 

1851. 

AGASSIZ, JEAN LOUIS RUDOLPHE. Born at Motier, canton of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, May 28, 1807; professor of natural history at Neuchatel, 

1832; studied Aar glacier, 1840-41; came to United States, 1846; 
professor of zodlogy and geology at Cambridge, 1848; curator of 
Cambridge Museum of Comparative Zoology, 1859; travelled in Brazil, 

1865-66; around Cape Horn, 1871-72; died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
December 14, 1873. 

AGASSIZ, ALEXANDER. Born at Neuchatel, Switzerland, December 17, 1835; 
came to United States, 1849; graduated at Harvard, 1855; developed Lake 
Superior copper mines, 1865-69; curator of Cambridge Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, 1874-85; died at sea, March 29, 1910. 


GRAY, ASA. Born at Paris, Oneida County, New York, November 18, 1810; 



professor of natural history at Harvard, 1842-88; died at Cambridge, 

Massachusetts, January 30, 1888. 

TORREY, JOHN. Born at New York City, August 15, 1796; professor at 
Princeton and in College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York; State 
Geologist of New York; United States assayer; died at New York, March 
10, 1873. 

DRAPER, JOHN WILLIAM. Bom at St. Helena, near Liverpool, England, May 
5, 1811; came to America, 1832; professor of chemistry University of New 
York, 1839; president of the Medical College, 1850-73; died at 
Hastings-on-the-Hudson, New York, January 4, 1882. 

RUTHERFORD, LEWIS MORRIS. Born at Morrisania, New York, November 25, 
1816; graduated at Williams College, 1834; admitted to bar, 1839; 
abandoned law to devote himself to study of physics, 1849; died at 
Tranquillity, New Jersey, May 30, 1892. 

YOUNG, CHARLES AUGUSTUS. Bom at Hanover, New Hampshire, December 15, 
1834; graduated at Dartmouth, 1858; professor of astronomy at Princeton, 

1877-1905; died at Hanover, New Hampshire, January 4, 1908. 

LANGLEY, SAMUEL PIERPONT. Born at Roxbury, Boston, August 22, 1834; 
secretary Smithsonian Institution, 1887-1908. 

NEWCOMB, SIMON. Born at Wallace, Nova Scotia, March 12, 1835; came to 
United States, 1853; graduated Lawrence Scientific School, 1858; 
professor of Mathematics, U. S. navy, 1861; director Nautical Almanac 
office, 1877-97; professor mathematics and astronomy Johns Hopkins 
University, 1884-94; died at Washington, July 11, 1909. 

PICKERING, EDWARD CHARLES. Bom at Boston, July 19, 1846; graduated 
Lawrence Scientific School, 1865; professor of astronomy and director of 
Harvard Observatory since 1877. 

MARSH, OTHNIEL CHARLES. Bom at Lockport, New York, October 29, 1831; 
professor paleontology Yale University, 1866, to death at New Haven, 

March 18, 1899. 

COPE, EDWARD DRINKER. Born at Philadelphia, July 28, 1840; professor of 
natural sciences, Haverford College, 1864-67; paleontologist to United 
States Geological Survey, 1868 to death at Philadelphia, April 12, 1897. 

SILLIMAN, BENJAMIN. Born at North Stratford, Connecticut, August 8, 

1779; graduated at Yale, 1796; tutor there, 1799, and professor, 1802; 
professor emeritus, 1853; died at New Haven, Connecticut, November 24, 

1864. 


DANA, JAMES DWIGHT. Born at Utica, New York, February 12, 1813; 



graduated at Yale, 1833; assistant to Professor Silliman, 1836-38; 
professor of geology and natural history, 1850-64; died at New Haven, 

April 14, 1895. 

NEWBERRY, JOHN STRONG. Born at Windsor, Connecticut, December 22, 1822; 
professor of geology at school of mines, Columbia College, 1866-90; 
state geologist of Ohio, 1869; died at New Haven, Connecticut, December 
7, 1892. 

WHITNEY, JOSIAH DWIGHT. Bom at Northampton, Massachusetts, November 23, 
1819; graduated at Yale, 1839; geologist with New Hampshire survey, 

1840-42; Lake Superior, 1847-49; state chemist of Iowa, 1855; state 
geologist of California, 1860-74; professor of geology at Harvard, 1865 
to death at Lake Sunapee, New Hampshire, August 18, 1896. 

HITCHCOCK, EDWARD. Bom at Deerfield, Massachusetts, May 24, 1793; 
professor of chemistry, Amherst College, 1825; president of the college, 

1845-54; died at Amherst, Massachusetts, February 27, 1864. 

MOTT, VALENTINE. Born at Glen Cove, Long Island, August 20, 1785; 
graduated Columbia College, 1 806; professor of surgery at Columbia, 

1810-35; died at New York City, April 26, 1865. 

LONG, CRAWFORD W. Born at Danielsville, Georgia, November 1, 1815; 
graduated medical department University of Pennsylvania, 1839; died at 
Athens, Georgia, June 16, 1878. 

MORTON, WILLIAM THOMAS GREEN. Born at Charlton, Massachusetts, August 
19, 1819; practised dentistry at Boston, 1841-58; discovered anaesthetic 
properties of ether, 1864; died in New York City, July 15, 1868. 

HENRY, JOSEPH. Bom at Albany, New York, December 17, 1797; professor of 
natural philosophy at Princeton, 1832-46; first secretary of Smithsonian 
Institution, 1846; died at Washington, May 13, 1878. 

GUYOT, ARNOLD HENRY. Born near Neuchatel, Switzerland, September 28, 

1807; came to America, 1847; professor of physical geography and geology 
at Princeton, 1855; died at Princeton, Febmary 8, 1884. 

LE CONTE, JOHN. Born in Liberty County, Georgia, December 4, 1818; 
professor of physics University of California, 1869, to death at 
Berkeley, California, April 29, 1891. 

LE CONTE, JOSEPH. Born in Liberty County, Georgia, Febmary 26, 1823; 
professor of geology, University of California, 1869; died in Yosemite 
Valley, California, July 6, 1901. 

LE CONTE, JOHN LAWRENCE. Born at New York City, May 13, 1825; surgeon of 
volunteers during Civil War, and chief clerk of mint at Philadelphia 



from 1878 until his death there, November 15, 1883. 

SHALER, NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE. Bom at Newport, Kentucky, February 22, 
1841; graduated Lawrence Scientific School, 1862; professor paleontology 
at Harvard, 1868-87; professor of geology, 1887, to death, April 11, 

1906. 

MANN, HORACE. Born at Franklin, Massachusetts, May 7, 1796; admitted to 
the bar, 1823; secretary of Massachusetts Board of Education, 1837-48; 
member of Congress, 1848-53; president of Antioch College, 1852-59; 
died at Yellow Springs, Ohio, August 2, 1859. 

QUINCY, JOSIAH. Born at Boston, February 4, 1772; member of Congress, 
1805-13; mayor of Boston, 1823-28; president of Harvard, 1829-45; died 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, July 1, 1864. 

ELIOT, CHARLES WILLIAM. Born at Boston, March 20, 1834; graduated from 
Harvard, 1853; taught mathematics and chemistry in Lawrence Scientific 
School, 1858-69; president of Harvard, 1869-1909. 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY. Born at Northampton, Massachusetts, May 14, 1752; 
graduated from Yale, 1769; president of Yale, 1795-1817; died at New 
Haven, Connecticut, January 11, 1817. 

PORTER, NOAH. Born at Farmington, Connecticut, December 14, 1811; 
graduated at Yale, 1831; tutor at Yale, 1833-35; pastor of 
Congregational churches at New Milford, Connecticut, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts, 1836-46; professor of metaphysics at Yale, 1846-71; 
president of Yale, 1871-86; died at New Haven, March 4, 1892. 

DWIGHT, TIMOTHY. Born at Norwich, Connecticut, November 16, 1828; 
graduated at Yale, 1849; studied divinity, 1851-55; professor of sacred 
literature, 1858; president of Yale, 1886-98. 

EDWARDS, JONATHAN. Born at East Windsor, Connecticut, October 5, 1703; 
pastor of Congregational Church, Northampton, Massachusetts, 1727-50; 
missionary to the Indians, 1751-58; president of Princeton College, 

1758; died at Princeton, March 22, 1758. 

WITHERSPOON, JOHN. Born in Haddingtonshire, Scotland, February 5, 1722; 
president of Princeton, 1768; delegate to Continental Congress, 1774-75; 
died near Princeton, September 15, 1794. 

MCCOSH, JAMES. Born at Carskeoch, Ayrshire, Scotland, April 1, 1811; 
president of Princeton, 1868-88; died at Princeton, November 16, 1894. 

ADD AMS, JANE. Born at Cedarville, Illinois, 1860; graduated Rockford 
College, 1881; opened Hull House, 1889. 



Friday, June 23d. 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Passages From The American Notebooks, 
Volume 2., by Nathaniel Hawthorne 

—Summer has come at last,— the longest days, with 

blazing sunshine, and fervid heat. Yesterday glowed like molten brass. 

Last night was the most uncomfortably and unsleepably sultry that we have 
experienced since our residence in Concord; and to-day it scorches again. 

I have a sort of enjoyment in these seven-times-heated furnaces of 
midsummer, even though they make me droop like a thirsty plant. The 
sunshine can scarcely be too burning for my taste; but I am no enemy to 
summer showers. Could I only have the freedom to be perfectly idle now, 
—no duty to fulfil, no mental or physical labor to perform,— I should be 
as happy as a squash, and much in the same mode; but the necessity of 
keeping my brain at work eats into my comfort, as the squash-bugs do into 
the heart of the vines. I keep myself uneasy and produce little, and 
almost nothing that is worth producing. 

The garden looks well now: the potatoes flourish; the early corn waves in 
the wind; the squashes, both for summer and winter use, are more forward, 

I suspect, than those of any of my neighbors. I am forced, however, to 
carry on a continual warfare with the squash-bugs, who, were I to let 
them alone for a day, would perhaps quite destroy the prospects of the 
whole summer. It is impossible not to feel angry with these 
unconscionable insects, who scruple not to do such excessive mischief to 
me, with only the profit of a meal or two to themselves. For their own 
sakes they ought at least to wait till the squashes are better grown. 

Why is it, I wonder, that Nature has provided such a host of enemies for 
every useful esculent, while the weeds are suffered to grow unmolested, 
and are provided with such tenacity of life, and such methods of 
propagation, that the gardener must maintain a continual struggle or they 
will hopelessly overwhelm him? What hidden virtue is in these things, 
that it is granted them to sow themselves with the wind, and to grapple 
the earth with this immitigable stubbornness, and to flourish in spite of 
obstacles, and never to suffer blight beneath any sun or shade, but 
always to mock their enemies with the same wicked luxuriance? It is 
truly a mystery, and also a symbol. There is a sort of sacredness about 
them. Perhaps, if we could penetrate Nature's secrets, we should find 
that what we call weeds are more essential to the well-being of the world 
than the most precious fruit or grain. This may be doubted, however, for 
there is an unmistakable analogy between these wicked weeds and the bad 
habits and sinful propensities which have overrun the moral world; and we 
may as well imagine that there is good in one as in the other. 

Our peas are in such forwardness that I should not wonder if we had some 
of them on the table within a week. The beans have come up ill, and I 
planted a fresh supply only the day before yesterday. We have 
watermelons in good advancement, and muskmelons also within three or four 



days. I set out some tomatoes last night, also some capers. It is my 
purpose to plant some more corn at the end of the month, or sooner. 

There ought to be a record of the flower-garden, and of the procession of 
the wild- flowers, as minute, at least, as of the kitchen vegetables and 
pot-herbs. Above all, the noting of the appearance of the first roses 
should not be omitted; nor of the Arethusa, one of the delicatest, 
gracefullest, and in every manner sweetest of the whole race of flowers. 
For a fortnight past I have found it in the swampy meadows, growing up to 
its chin in heaps of wet moss. Its hue is a delicate pink, of various 
depths of shade, and somewhat in the form of a Grecian helmet. To 
describe it is a feat beyond my power. Also the visit of two friends, 
who may fitly enough be mentioned among flowers, ought to have been 

described. Mrs. F. S and Miss A. S . Also I have neglected 

to mention the birth of a little white dove. 

I never observed, until the present season, how long and late the 
twilight lingers in these longest days. The orange line of the western 
horizon remains till ten o'clock, at least, and how much later I am 
unable to say. The night before last, I could distinguish letters by 
this lingering gleam between nine and ten o'clock. The dawn, I suppose, 
shows itself as early as two o'clock, so that the absolute dominion of 
night has dwindled to almost nothing. There seems to be also a 
diminished necessity, or, at all events, a much less possibility, of 
sleep than at other periods of the year. I get scarcely any sound repose 
just now. It is summer, and not winter, that steals away mortal life. 

Well, we get the value of what is taken from us. 



A ROMANTIC LAND 

from: the Project Gutenberg EBook of Arizona Sketches, by Joseph A. Munk 

A stranger on first entering Arizona is impressed with the newness and wildness that surrounds him. 
Indeed, the change is so great that it seems like going to sleep and waking up in a new world. 
Everything that he sees is different from the familiar objects of his home, and he is filled with wonder 
and amazement at the many curious things that are brought to his notice. Judging the country by what 
is common back east, the average man is disappointed and prejudiced against what he sees; but, 
estimated on its merits, it is found to be a land of many attractions and great possibilities. 

A hasty trip through the country by rail gives no adequate idea of its intrinsic value, as such a limited 
view only affords a superficial glimpse of what should be leisurely and carefully examined to be 
properly understood or appreciated. At the first glance it presents the appearance of a desert, but to one 
who is acquainted with its peculiarities it is by no means desolate. It furnishes a strong contrast to the 
rolling woodlands of the far east, and to the boundless prairies of the middle west; and, though it may 
never develop on the plan of the older states, like California, it has an individuality and charm of its 
own; and its endowment of natural wealth and beauty requires no borrowing from neighbors to give it 
character or success. 

It has grand scenery, a salubrious climate, productive soil, rich mineral deposits and rare archaeological 
remains. It also has a diversified fauna and flora. The peccary, Gila monster, tarantula, centipede, 
scorpion and horned toad are specimens of its strange animal life; and, the numerous species of cacti, 
yucca, maguey, palo verde and mistletoe are samples of its curious vegetation. It is, indeed, the 
scientist's Paradise where much valuable material can be found to enrich almost every branch of natural 
science. 

Hitherto its growth has been greatly retarded by its remote position in Uncle Sam's domain; but, with 
the comparatively recent advent of the railroad, the influx of capital and population, and the 
suppression of the once dreaded and troublesome Apache, a new life has been awakened that is 
destined to redeem the country from its ancient lethargy and make it a land of promise to many home 
seekers and settlers. 

When the Spaniards under Coronado first entered the land more than three hundred and fifty years ago 
in search of the seven cities of Cibola, they found upon the desert sufficient evidence of an extinct race 
to prove that the land was once densely populated by an agricultural and prosperous people. When or 
how the inhabitants disappeared is unknown and may never be known. It is even in doubt who they 
were, but, presumably, they were of the Aztec or Toltec race; or, perhaps, of some civilization even 
more remote. 

The Pueblo Indians are supposed to be their descendants, but, if so, they were, when first found, as 
ignorant of their ancestors as they were of their discoverers. When questioned as to the past they could 
give no intelligent answer as to their antecedents, but claimed that what the white man saw was the 
work of Montezuma. All that is known of this ancient people is what the ruins show, as they left no 
written record or even tradition of their life, unless it be some inscriptions consisting of various 
hieroglyphics and pictographs that are found painted upon the rocks, which undoubtedly have a 
meaning, but for lack of interpretation remain a sealed book. The deep mystery in which they are 
shrouded makes their history all the more interesting and gives unlimited scope for speculation. 



Arizona is a land that is full of history as well as mystery and invites investigation. It has a fascination 
that every one feels who crosses its border. Paradoxical as it may seem it is both the oldest and newest 
portion of our country— the oldest in ancient occupation and civilization and the newest in modern 
progress. In natural wonders it boasts of the Grand Canon of Arizona, the painted desert, petrified 
forest, meteorite mountain, natural bridge, Montezuma's well and many other marvels of nature. There 
are also ruins galore, the cave and cliff dwellings, crumbled pueblos, extensive acequias, painted rocks, 
the casa grande and old Spanish missions. Anyone who is in search of the old and curious, need not go 
to foreign lands, but can find right here at home in Arizona and the southwest, a greater number and 
variety of curiosities than can be found in the same space anywhere else upon the globe. 

Arizona is a land of strong contrasts and constant surprises, where unusual conditions prevail and the 
unexpected frequently happens. 

From the high Colorado plateau of northern Arizona the land slopes toward the southwest to the Gulf of 
California. Across this long slope of several hundred miles in width, numerous mountain ranges stretch 
from the northwest to the southeast. Through the middle of the Territory from east to west, flows the 
Gila river to its confluence with the Colorado. This stream marks the dividing line between the 
mountains which descend from the north and those that extend south, which increase in altitude and 
extent until they culminate in the grand Sierra Madres of Mexico. 

The traveler in passing through the country never gets entirely out of the sight of mountains. They rise 
up all about him and bound the horizon near and far in every direction. In riding along he always seems 
to be approaching some distant mountain barrier that ever recedes before him as he advances. He is 
never clear of the encircling mountains for, as often as he passes out of one enclosure through a gap in 
the mountains, he finds himself hemmed in again by a new one. The peculiarity of always being in the 
midst of mountains and yet never completely surrounded, is due to an arrangement of dovetailing or 
overlapping in their formation. His winding way leads him across barren wastes, through fertile 
valleys, among rolling hills and into sheltered parks, which combine an endless variety of attractive 
scenery. 

An Arizona landscape, though mostly of a desert type, is yet full of interest to the lover of nature. It 
presents a strangely fascinating view, that once seen, will never be forgotten. It stirs a rapture in the 
soul that only nature can inspire. 

Looking out from some commanding eminence, a wide spreading and diversified landscape is 
presented to view. Though hard and rugged, the picture, as seen at a distance, looks soft and smooth 
and its details of form and color make an absorbing study. 

The eye is quick to note the different hues that appear in the field of vision and readily selects five 
predominating colors, namely, gray, green, brown, purple and blue, which mingle harmoniously in 
various combinations with almost every other color that is known. The most brilliant lights, sombre 
shadows, exquisite tints and delicate tones are seen which, if put on canvas and judged by the ordinary, 
would be pronounced exaggerated and impossible by those unfamiliar with the original. 

The prevailing color is gray, made by the dry grass and sandy soil, and extends in every direction to the 
limit of vision. The gramma grass of the region grows quickly and turns gray instead of brown, as 
grasses usually do when they mature. It gives to the landscape a subdued and quiet color, which is 
pleasing to the eye and makes the ideal background in a picture. 



Into this warp of gray is woven a woof of green, spreading in irregular patches in all directions. It is 
made by the chaparral, which is composed of a variety of desert plants that are native to the soil and 
can live on very little water. It consists of live oak, pinion, mesquite, desert willow, greasewood, sage 
brush, palmilla, maguey, yucca and cacti and is mostly evergreen. 

The admixture of gray and green prevails throughout the year except during the summer rainy season, 
when, if the rains are abundant, the gray disappears almost entirely, and the young grass springs up as 
by magic, covering the whole country with a carpet of living green. In the midst of the billowy grass 
myriads of wild flowers bloom, and stand single or shoulder to shoulder in masses of solid color by the 
acre. 

Upon the far mountains is seen the sombre brown in the bare rocks. The whole region was at one time 
violently disturbed by seismic force and the glow of its quenched fires has even yet scarcely faded 
away. Large masses of igneous rocks and broad streams of vitrified lava bear mute testimony of the 
change, when, by some mighty subterranean force, the tumultuous sea was rolled back from its pristine 
bed and, in its stead, lofty mountains lifted their bald beads above the surrounding desolation, and stand 
to-day as they have stood in massive grandeur ever since the ancient days of their upheaval. Rugged 
and bleak they tower high, or take the form of pillar, spire and dome, in some seemingly well- 
constructed edifice erected by the hand of man. But the mountains are not all barren. Vast areas of 
fertile soil flank the bare rocks where vegetation has taken root, and large fields of forage and extensive 
forests of oak and pine add value and beauty to the land. 

The atmosphere is a striking feature of the country that is as pleasing to the eye as it is invigorating to 
the body. Over all the landscape hangs a veil of soft, purple haze that is bewitching. It gives to the 
scene a mysterious, subtle something that is exquisite and holds the senses in a magic spell of 
enchantment. 

Distance also is deceptive and cannot be estimated as under other skies. The far-off mountains are 
brought near and made to glow in a halo of mellow light. Manifold ocular illusions appear in the 
mirage and deceive the uninitiated. An indefinable dreamy something steals over the senses and 
enthralls the soul. 

Arching heaven's high dome is a sky of intense blue that looks so wonderfully clear and deep that even 
far-famed Italy cannot surpass it. The nights are invariably clear and the moon and stars appear 
unusually bright. The air is so pure that the stars seem to be advanced in magnitude and can be seen 
quite low down upon the horizon. 

The changing lights that flash in the sky transform both the sunrise and sunset into marvels of beauty. 

In the mellow afterglow of the sunset, on the western sky, stream long banners of light, and fleecy 
clouds of gold melt away and fade in the twilight. 

At midday in the hazy distance, moving slowly down the valley, can be seen spiral columns of dust that 
resemble pillars of smoke. They ascend perpendicularly, incline like Pisa's leaning tower, or are beat at 
various angles, but always retaining the columnar form. They rise to great heights and vanish in space. 
These spectral forms are caused by small local whirlwinds when the air is otherwise calm, and are, 
apparently, without purpose, unless they are intended merely to amuse the casual observer. 


A cloudy day is rare and does not necessarily signify rain. Usually the clouds are of the cumulus variety 
and roll leisurely by in billowy masses. Being in a droughty land the clouds always attract attention 



viewed either from an artistic or utilitarian standpoint. When out on parade they float lazily across the 
sky, casting their moving shadows below. The figures resemble a mammoth pattern of crazy patchwork 
in a state of evolution spread out for inspection. 

The impression that is made while looking out upon such a scene is that of deep silence. Everything is 
hushed and still; but, by listening attentively, the number of faint sounds that reach the ear in an 
undertone is surprising. The soft soughing of the wind in the trees; the gentle rustle of the grass as it is 
swayed by the passing breeze; the musical ripple of water as it gurgles from the spring; the piping of 
the quail as it calls to its mate; the twitter of little birds flitting from bush to bough; the chirp of the 
cricket and drone of the beetle are among the sounds that are heard and fall soothingly upon the ear. 

The trees growing upon the hillside bear a striking resemblance to an old orchard and are a reminder of 
home where in childhood the hand delighted to pluck luscious fruit from drooping boughs. A walk 
among the trees makes it easy to imagine that you are in some such familiar but neglected haunt, and 
instinctively you look about expecting to see the old house that was once called home and hear the 
welcome voice and footfall of cherished memory. It is no little disappointment to be roused from such a 
reverie to find the resemblance only a delusion and the spot deserted. Forsaken as it has been for many 
years by the native savage Indians and prowling wild beasts, the land waits in silence and patience the 
coming of the husbandman. 



GREAT MEN’S SONS 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of In the Arena - Stories of Political Life, by Booth Tarkington 

Mme. Bernhardt and M. Coquelin were playing "L'Aiglon." Toward the end 
of the second act people began to slide down in their seats, shift 
their elbows, or casually rub their eyes; by the close of the third, 
most of the taller gentlemen were sitting on the small of their backs 
with their knees as high as decorum permitted, and many were openly 
coughing; but when the fourth came to an end, active resistance 
ceased, hopelessness prevailed, the attitudes were those of the 
stricken field, and the over-crowded house was like a college chapel 
during an interminable compulsory lecture. Here and there— but most 
rarely— one saw an eager woman with bright eyes, head bent forward and 
body spellbound, still enchantedly following the course of the play. 

Between the acts the orchestra pattered ragtime and inanities from the 
new comic operas, while the audience in general took some heart. When 
the play was over, we were all enthusiastic; though our admiration, 
however vehement in the words employed to express it, was somewhat 
subdued as to the accompanying manner, which consisted, mainly, of 
sighs and resigned murmurs. In the lobby a thin old man with a 
grizzled chin-beard dropped his hand lightly on my shoulder, and 
greeted me in a tone of plaintive inquiry: 

"Well, son?" 

Turning, I recognized a patron of my early youth, in whose woodshed I 
had smoked my first cigar, an old friend whom I had not seen for 
years; and to find him there, with his long, dust-coloured coat, his 
black string tie and rusty hat brushed on every side by opera cloaks 
and feathers, was a rich surprise, warming the cockles of my 
heart. His name is Tom Martin; he lives in a small country town, where 
he commands the trade in Dry Goods and Men's Clothing; his speech is 
pitched in a high key, is very slow, sometimes whines faintly; and he 
always calls me "Son." 

"What in the world!" I exclaimed, as we shook hands. 

"Well," he drawled, "I dunno why I shouldn't be as meetropolitan as 
anybody. I come over on the afternoon accommodation for the show. 

Let's you and me make a night of it. What say, son?" 

"What did you think of the play?" I asked, as we turned up the street 
toward the club. 

"I think they done it about as well as they could." 


That all? 



"Well," he rejoined with solemnity, "there was a heap _of_ it, 
wasn't there!" 

We talked of other things, then, until such time as we found ourselves 
seated by a small table at the club, old Tom somewhat uneasily 
regarding a twisted cigar he was smoking and plainly confounded by the 
"carbonated" syphon, for which, indeed, he had no use in the world. 

We had been joined by little Fiderson, the youngest member of the 
club, whose whole nervous person jerkily sparkled "L'Aiglon" 
enthusiasm. 

"Such an evening!" he cried, in his little spiky voice. "Mr. Martin, 
it does one good to realize that our country towns are sending 
representatives to us when we have such things; that they wish to get 
in touch with what is greatest in Art. They should do it often. To 
think that a journey of only seventy miles brings into your life the 
magnificence of Rostand's point of view made living fire by the genius 
of a Bernhardt and a Coquelin!" 

"Yes," said Mr. Martin, with a curious helplessness, after an ensuing 
pause, which I refused to break, "yes, sir, they seemed to be doing it 
about as well as they could." 

Fiderson gasped slightly. "It was magnificent! Those two great 
artists! But over all the play— the play! Romance new-born; poesy 
marching with victorious banners; a great spirit breathing! Like 
'Cyrano'— the birth-mark of immortality on this work!" 

There was another pause, after which old Tom turned slowly to me, and 
said: "Homer Tibbs's opened up a cigar-stand at the deepo. Carnes a 
line of candy, magazines, and fruit, too. Home's a hustler." 

Fiderson passed his hand through his hair. 

"That death scene!" he exclaimed at me, giving Martin up as a log 
accidentally rolled in from the woods. "I thought that after 'Wagram' 

I could feel nothing more; emotion was exhausted; but then came that 
magnificent death! It was tragedy made ecstatic; pathos made into 
music; the grandeur of a gentle spirit, conquered physically but 
morally unconquerable! Goethe's 'More Light' outshone!" 

Old Tom’s eyes followed the smoke of his perplexing cigar along its 
heavy strata in the still air of the room, as he inquired if I 
remembered Orlando T. Bickner's boy, Mel. I had never heard of him, 
and said so. 

"No, I expect not," rejoined Martin. "Prob'ly you wouldn't; Bickner 
was Governor along in _my_ early days, and I reckon he ain't 
hardly more than jest a name to you two. But _we_ kind of thought 



he was the biggest man this country had ever seen, or was goin’ to 
see, and he _was_ a big man. He made one president, and could 
have been it himself, instead, if he'd be'n willing to do a kind of 
underhand trick, but I expect without it he was about as big a man as 
anybody'd care to be; Governor, Senator, Secretary of State— and just 
owned his party! And, my law!— the whole earth bowin’ down to him; 
torchlight processions and sky-rockets when he come home in the night; 
bands and cannon if his train got in, daytime; home-folks so proud of 
him they couldn't see; everybody's hat off; and all the most important 
men in the country following at his heels— a country, too, that' d put 
up consider'ble of a comparison with everything Napoleon had when he’d 
licked 'em all, over there. 

"Of course he had enemies, and, of course, year by year, they got to 
be more of 'em, and they finally downed him for good; and like other 
public men so fixed, he didn't live long after that. He had a son, 

Melville, mighty likable young fellow, studyin' law when his paw 
died. I was livin' in their town then, and I knowed Mel Bickner pretty 
well; he was consider'ble of a man. 

"I don't know as I ever heard him speak of that's bein' the reason, 
but I expect it may've be'n partly in the hope of carryin' out some of 
his paw's notions, Mel tried hard to git into politics; but the old 
man's local enemies jumped on every move he made, and his friends 
wouldn't help any; you can't tell why, except that it generally 
_is_ thataway. Folks always like to laugh at a great man's son 
and say _he_ can't amount to anything. Of course that comes 
partly from fellows like that ornery little cuss we saw to-night, 
thinkin' they're a good deal because somebody else done something, and 
the somebody else happened to be their paw; and the women run after 
'em, and they git low-down like he was, and so on." 

"Mr. Martin," interrupted Fiderson, with indignation, "will you kindly 
inform me in what way 'L'Aiglon' was 'low-down'?" 

"Well, sir, didn’t that huntin'-lodge appointment kind of put you in 
mind of a camp-meetin' scandal?" returned old Tom quietly. "It did 
me." 


"But-" 

"Well, sir, I can't say as I understood the French of it, but I read 
the book in English before I come up, and it seemed to me he was 
pretty much of a low-down boy; yet I wanted to see how they'd make him 
out; hearin' it was, thought, the country over, to be such a great 
jplay_; though to tell the truth all I could tell about 
_that_ was that every line seemed to end in 'awze'; and 't they 
all talked in rhyme, and it did strike me as kind of enervatin’ to be 
expected to believe that people could keep it up that long; and that 



it wasn't only the boy that never quit on the subject of himself and 
his folks, but pretty near any of 'em, if he'd git the chanst, did the 
same thing, so't almost I sort of wondered if Rostand wasn't that 
kind.” 

"Go on with Melville Bickner," said I. 

"What do you expect," retorted Mr. Martin with a vindictive gleam in 
his eye, "when you give a man one of these here spiral staircase 
cigars? Old Peter himself couldn’t keep straight along one subject if 
he tackled a cigar like this. Well, sir, I always thought Mel had a 
mighty mean time of it. He had to take care of his mother and two 
sisters, his little brother and an aunt that lived with them; and 
there was mighty little to do it on; big men don’t usually leave much 
but debts, and in this country, of course, a man can't eat and spend 
long on his paw's reputation, like that little Dook of Reishtod— " 

"I beg to tell you, Mr. Martin—" Fiderson began hotly. 

Martin waved his bony hand soothingly. 

"Oh, I know; they was money in his mother's family, and they give him 
his vittles and clothes, and plenty, too. _His_ paw didn't leave 
much either— though he’d stole more than Boss Tweed. I suppose— and, 
just lookin' at things from the point of what they'd earned , 
his maw's folks had stole a good deal, too; or else you can say they 
were a kind of public charity; old Mettemich, by what I can learn, 
bein' the only one in the whole possetucky of 'em that really 
_did_ anything to deserve his salary—" Mr. Martin broke off 
suddenly, observing that I was about to speak, and continued: 

"Mel didn't git much law practice, jest about enough to keep the house 
goin' and pay taxes. He kept workin' for the party jest the same and 
jest as cheerfully as if it didn’t turn him down hard every time he 
tried to git anything for himself. They lived some ways out from town; 
and he sold the horses to keep the little brother in school, one 
winter, and used to walk in to his office and out again, twice a day, 
over the worst roads in the State, rain or shine, snow, sleet, or 
wind, without any overcoat; and he got kind of a skimpy, froze-up look 
to him that lasted clean through summer. He worked like a mule, that 
boy did, jest barely makin' ends meet. He had to quit runnin’ with the 
girls and goin' to parties and everything like that; and I expect it 
may have been some hard to do; for if they ever _was_ a boy loved 
to dance and be gay, and up to anything in the line of fun and 
junketin' round, it was Mel Bickner. He had a laugh I can hear 
yet— made you feel friendly to everybody you saw; feel like stoppin' 
the next man you met and shakin' hands and havin' a joke with him. 

"Mel was engaged to Jane Grandis when Governor Bickner died. He had to 



go and tell her to take somebody else— it was the only thing to do. He 
couldn't give Jane anything but his poverty, and she wasn't used to 
it. They say she offered to come to him anyway, but he wouldn't hear 
of it, and no more would he let her wait for him; told her she mustn't 
grow into an old maid, lonely, and still waitin' for the lightning to 
strike him— that is, his luck to come; and actually advised her to 
take 'Gene Callender, who’d be'n pressin' pretty close to Mel for her 
before the engagement. The boy didn't talk to her this way with tears 
in his eyes and mourning and groaning. No, sir! It was done 
cheerful ; and so much so that Jane never _was_ quite sure 
afterwerds whether Mel wasn't kind of glad to git rid of her or 
not. Fact is, they say she quit speakin’ to him. Mel _knowed_; a 
state of puzzlement or even a good _mad's_ a mighty sight better 
than bein' all harrowed up and grief- stricken. And he never give 
her— nor any one else— a chanst to be sorry for him. His maw was the 
only one heard him walk the floor nights, and after he found, out she 
could hear him he walked in his socks. 

"Yes, sir! Meet that boy on the street, or go up in his office, you'd 
think that he was the gayest feller in town. I tell you there wasn't 
anything pathetic about Mel Bickner! He didn't believe in it. And at 
home he had a funny story every evening of the world, about something 
'd happened during the day; and 'd whistle to the guitar, or git his 
maw into a game of cards with his aunt and the girls. Law! that boy 
didn't believe in no house of mourning. He'd be up at four in the 
morning, hoein’ up their old garden; raised garden-truck for their 
table, sparrow-grass and sweet com— yes, and roses, too; always had 
the house full of roses in June-time; never _was_ a house 
sweeter-smellin’ to go into. 

"Mel was what I call a useful citizen. As I said, I knowed him well. I 
don't recollect I ever heard him speak of himself, nor yet of his 
father but once— for _that_, I reckon, he jest couldn't; and for 
himself; I don't believe it ever occurred to him. 

"And he was a _smart_ boy. Now, you take it, all in all, a boy 
can't be as smart as Mel was, and work as hard as he did, and not 
_git_ somewhere— in this State, anyway! And so, about the fifth 
year, things took a sudden change for him; his father's enemies and 
his own friends, both, had to jest about own they was beat. The crowd 
that had been running the conventions and keepin' their own men in all 
the offices, had got to be pretty unpopular, and they had the sense to 
see that they'd have to branch out and connect up with some mighty 
good men, jest to keep the party in power. Well, sir, Mel had got to 
be about the most popular and respected man in the county. Then one 
day I met him on the street; he was on his way to buy an overcoat, and 
he was lookin' skimpier and more froze-up and genialer than ever. It 
was March, and up to jest that time things had be'n hardest of all for 
Mel. I walked around to the store with him, and he was mighty happy; 



goin' to send his mother north in the summer, and the girls were goin' 
to have a party, and Bob, his little brother, could go to the best 
school in the country in the fall. Things had come his way at last, 
and that very morning the crowd had called him in and told him they 
were goin' to run him for county clerk. 

"Well, sir, the next evening I heard Mel was sick. Seein' him only the 
day before on the street, out and well, I didn't think anything of 
it— thought prob'ly a cold or something like that; but in the morning 
I heard the doctor said he was likely to die. Of course I couldn't 
hardly believe it; thing like that never _does_ seem possible, 
but they all said it was true, and there wasn't anybody on the street 
that day that didn't look blue or talked about anything else. Nobody 
seemed to know what was the matter with him exactly, and I reckon the 
doctor did jest the wrong thing for it. Near as I can make out, it was 
what they call appendicitis nowadays, and had come on him in the 
night. 

"Along in the afternoon I went out there to see if there was anything 
I could do. You know what a house in that condition is like. Old Fes 
Bainbridge, who was some sort of a relation, and me sat on the stairs 
together outside Mel's room. We could hear his voice, clear and 
strong and hearty as ever. He was out of pain; and he had to die with 
the full flush of health and strength on him, and he knowed it. Not 
_wantin'_ to go, through the waste and wear of a long sickness, 
but with all the ties of life clinchin' him here, and success jest 
comin.’ We heard him speak of us, amongst others, old Fes and me; 
wanted 'em to be sure not forget to tell me to remember to vote for 
Fillmore if the ground-hog saw his shadow election year, which was an 
old joke I always had with him. He was awful worried about his mother, 
though he tried not to show it, and when the minister wanted to pray 
fer him, we heard him say, 'No, sir, you pray fer my mamma!' That was 
the only thing that was different from his usual way of speakin'; he 
called his mother 'mamma, and he wouldn’t let 'em pray for him 
neither; not once; all the time he could spare for their prayin' was 
put in for her. 

"He called in old Fes to tell him all about his life insurance. He'd 
carried a heavy load of it, and it was all paid up; and the sweat it 
must have took to do it you'd hardly like to think about. He give 
directions about everything as careful and painstaking as any day of 
his life. He asked to speak to Fes alone a minute, and later I helped 
Fes do what he told him. 'Cousin Fes,' he says, 'it's bad weather, but 
I expect mother'll want all the flowers taken out to the cemetery and 
you better let her have her way. But there wouldn’t be any good of 
their stayin' there; snowed on, like as not. I wish you'd wait till 
after she's come away, and git a wagon and take 'em in to the 
hospital. You can fix up the anchors and so forth so they won't look 
like funeral flowers.' 



"About an hour later his mother broke out with a scream, sobbin' and 
cryin', and he tried to quiet her by tellin' over one of their 
old-time family funny stories; it made her worse, so he quit. 'Oh, 
Mel,' she says, 'you'll be with your father—' 

"I don't know as Mel had much of a belief in a hereafter; certainly he 
wasn't a great churchgoer. 'Well,' he says, mighty slow, but hearty 
and smiling, too, 'if I see father, I— guess— I'll— be— pretty- 
well— fixed!' Then he jest lay still, tryin' to quiet her and pettin' 
her head. And so— that's the way he went." 

Fiderson made one of his impatient little gestures, but Mr. Martin 
drowned his first words with a loud fit of coughing. 

"Well, sir," he observed, "I read that 'Leg-long' book down home; and 
I heard two or three countries, and especially oum, had gone middling 
crazy over it; it seemed kind of funny that _we_ should, too, so I 
thought I better come up and see it for myself, how it _was_, on the 
stage, where you could _look_ at it; and— I expect they done it as 
well as they could. But when that little boy, that' d always had his 
board and clothes and education free, saw that he'd jest about talked 
himself to death, and called for the press notices about his 
christening to be read to him to soothe his last spasms— why, I wasn't 
overly put in mind of Melville Bickner." 

Mr. Martin's train left for Plattsville at two in the morning. Little 
Fiderson and I escorted him to the station. As the old fellow waved us 
good-bye from within the gates, Fiderson turned and said: 

"Just the type of sodden-headed old pioneer that you couldn't hope to 
make understand a beautiful thing like 'L'Aiglon' in a thousand 
years. I thought it better not to try, didn’t you?" 



PROCLAMATION. 

MARCH 6, 1799. 

from The Project Gutenberg EBook of A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the Presidents 
Section 2 (of 4) of Volume 1, by John Adams 

As no truth is more clearly taught in the Volume of Inspiration, nor any 
more fully demonstrated by the experience of all ages, than that a deep 
sense and a due acknowledgment of the governing providence of a Supreme 
Being and of the accountableness of men to Him as the searcher of hearts 
and righteous distributer of rewards and punishments are conducive 
equally to the happiness and rectitude of individuals and to the 
well-being of communities; as it is also most reasonable in itself that 
men who are made capable of social acts and relations, who owe their 
improvements to the social state, and who derive their enjoyments from 
it, should, as a society, make their acknowledgments of dependence 
and obligation to Him who hath endowed them with these capacities and 
elevated them in the scale of existence by these distinctions; as it is 
likewise a plain dictate of duty and a strong sentiment of nature that 
in circumstances of great urgency and seasons of imminent danger earnest 
and particular supplications should be made to Him who is able to defend 
or to destroy; as, moreover, the most precious interests of the people 
of the United States are still held in jeopardy by the hostile designs 
and insidious acts of a foreign nation, as well as by the dissemination 
among them of those principles, subversive of the foundations of 
all religious, moral, and social obligations, that have produced 
incalculable mischief and misery in other countries; and as, in fine, 
the observance of special seasons for public religious solemnities is 
happily calculated to avert the evils which we ought to deprecate and to 
excite to the performance of the duties which we ought to discharge by 
calling and fixing the attention of the people at large to the momentous 
truths already recited, by affording opportunity to teach and inculcate 
them by animating devotion and giving to it the character of a national 
act: 

For these reasons I have thought proper to recommend, and I do hereby 
recommend accordingly, that Thursday, the 25th day of April next, be 
observed throughout the United States of America as a day of solemn 
humiliation, fasting, and prayer; that the citizens on that day abstain 
as far as may be from their secular occupations, devote the time to the 
sacred duties of religion in public and in private; that they call to 
mind our numerous offenses against the Most High God, confess them 
before Him with the sincerest penitence, implore His pardoning mercy, 
through the Great Mediator and Redeemer, for our past transgressions, 
and that through the grace of His Holy Spirit we may be disposed and 
enabled to yield a more suitable obedience to His righteous requisitions 
in time to come; that He would interpose to arrest the progress of that 
impiety and licentiousness in principle and practice so offensive to 
Himself and so ruinous to mankind; that He would make us deeply sensible 



that "righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any 
people;" that He would turn us from our transgressions and turn His 
displeasure from us; that He would withhold us from unreasonable 
discontent, from disunion, faction, sedition, and insurrection; that He 
would preserve our country from the desolating sword; that He would save 
our cities and towns from a repetition of those awful pestilential 
visitations under which they have lately suffered so severely, and that 
the health of our inhabitants generally may be precious in His sight; 
that He would favor us with fruitful seasons and so bless the labors of 
the husbandman as that there may be food in abundance for man and beast; 
that He would prosper our commerce, manufactures, and fisheries, and 
give success to the people in all their lawful industry and enterprise; 
that He would smile on our colleges, academies, schools, and seminaries 
of learning, and make them nurseries of sound science, morals, and 
religion; that He would bless all magistrates, from the highest to the 
lowest, give them the true spirit of their station, make them a terror 
to evil doers and a praise to them that do well; that He would preside 
over the councils of the nation at this critical period, enlighten 
them to a just discernment of the public interest, and save them 
from mistake, division, and discord; that He would make succeed our 
preparations for defense and bless our armaments by land and by sea; 
that He would put an end to the effusion of human blood and the 
accumulation of human misery among the contending nations of the earth 
by disposing them to justice, to equity, to benevolence, and to peace; 
and that he would extend the blessings of knowledge, of true liberty, 
and of pure and undefiled religion throughout the world. 

And I do also recommend that with these acts of humiliation, penitence, 
and prayer fervent thanksgiving to the Author of All Good be united for 
the countless favors which He is still continuing to the people of the 
United States, and which render their condition as a nation eminently 
happy when compared with the lot of others. 

Given, etc, 


JOHN ADAMS. 



THE WAY TO WEALTH 

by Benjamin Franklin 

from: The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Best of the World's Classics, 
Restricted to Prose, Vol. IX (of X) - America - I, by Various 

COURTEOUS reader: 

I have heard that nothing gives an author so great pleasure as to find 
his works respectfully quoted by others. Judge, then, how much I must 
have been gratified by an incident I am going to relate to you. I 
stopt my horse lately, where a great number of people were collected 
at an auction of merchants' goods. The hour of the sale not being 
come, they were conversing on the badness of the times; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean old man, with white locks, "Pray, 

Father Abraham, what think you of the times? Will not these heavy 
taxes quite ruin the country? How shall we ever be able to pay them? 

What would you advise us to do?" Father Abraham stood up and replied, 

"If you would have my advice, I will give it you in short; for 'A word 
to the wise is enough,' as Poor Richard says." They joined in desiring 
him to speak his mind, and gathering round him he proceeded as 
follows. 

[Footnote 23: From "Poor Richard’s Almanac" for 1757, where it was 
printed as a preface signed "Richard Saunders." Franklin began this 
Almanac in 1732. John Bigelow, Franklin's biographer and editor, says 
it "attained an astonishing popularity." For twenty- five years it had 
an average circulation of 10,000 copies. Sometimes it was sent to 
press as early as October in order to supply remote colonists in time 
for the new year. Translations of it have been printed in nearly all 
written languages.] 

"Friends," said he, "the taxes are indeed very heavy, and, if those 
laid on by the government were the only ones we had to pay, we might 
more easily discharge them; but we have many others, and much more 
grievous to some of us. We are taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four times as much by our folly; 
and from these taxes the commissioners can not ease or deliver us by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us harken to good advice, and 
something may be done for us; 'God helps them that help themselves,' 
as Poor Richard says. 

"I. It would be thought a hard government that should tax its people 
one-tenth part of their time, to be employed in its service; but 
idleness taxes many of us much more; sloth, by bringing on diseases, 
absolutely shortens life. 'Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than 
labor wears; while the used key is always bright,' as Poor Richard 
says. 'But dost thou love life, then do not squander time, for that is 
the stuff life is made of,' as Poor Richard says. How much more than 



is necessary do we spend in sleep, forgetting that 'The sleeping fox 
catches no poultry,’ and that ’There will be sleeping enough in the 
grave,’ as Poor Richard says. 

’"If time be of all things the most precious, wasting time must be,’ 
as Poor Richard says, ’the greatest prodigality’; since, as he 
elsewhere tells us, ’Lost time is never found again; and what we call 
time enough, always proves little enough.’ Let us, then, up and be 
doing, and doing to the purpose; so by diligence shall we do more with 
less perplexity. ’Sloth makes all things difficult, but industry all 
easy’; and ’He that riseth late must trot all day, and shall scarce 
overtake his business at night’; while ’Laziness travels so slowly 
that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy business, let not that 
drive thee’; and ’Early to bed, and early to rise, makes a man 
healthy, wealthy, and wise,’ as Poor Richard says.... 

"Methinks I hear some of you say, ’Must a man afford himself no 
leisure?’ I will tell thee, my friend, what Poor Richard says, ’Employ 
thy time well, if thou meanest to gain leisure; and, since thou art 
not sure of a minute, throw not away an hour.’ Leisure is time for 
doing something useful; this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but 
the lazy man never; for ’A life of leisure and a life of laziness are 
two things. Many, without labor, would live by their wits only, but 
they break for want of stock’; whereas industry gives comfort, and 
plenty, and respect. ’Fly pleasures, and they will follow you. The 
diligent spinner has a large shift; and now I have a sheep and a cow, 
everybody bids me good morrow.’ 

"II. But with our industry we must likewise be steady, settled, and 
careful, and oversee our own affairs with our own eye, and not trust 
too much to others; for, as Poor Richard says, 

’I never saw an oft-removed tree, 

Nor yet an oft-removed family, 

That throve so well as those that settled be.’ 

And again, ’Three removes are as bad as a fire’; and again, ’Keep thy 
shop, and thy shop will keep thee’; and again, ’If you would have your 
business done, go; if not, send.’ And again, 

’He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must either hold or drive.’ 

And again, ’The eye of a master will do more work than both his 
hands'; and again, 'Want of care does us more damage than want of 
knowledge'; and again, 'Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them your 
purse open.' Trusting too much to others' care is the ruin of many; 
for 'In the affairs of this world men are saved not by faith, but by 
the want of if; but a man’s own care is profitable; for 'If you would 



have a faithful servant, and one that you like, serve yourself. A 
little neglect may breed great mischief; for want of a nail the shoe 
was lost; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; and for want of a 
horse the rider was lost, being overtaken and slain by the enemy; all 
for want of a little care about a horseshoe nail.’ 

"III. So much for industry, my friends, and attention to one's own 
business; but to these we must add frugality, if we would make our 
industry more certainly successful. A man may, if he knows not how to 
save as he gets, keep his nose all his life to the grindstone, and die 
not worth a groat at last. 'A fat kitchen makes a lean will'; and 

'Many estates are spent in the getting, 

Since women for tea forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hewing and splitting.' 

'If you would be wealthy, think of saving as well as of getting. The 
Indies have not made Spain rich, because her outgoes are greater than 
her incomes.’ 

"Away, then, with your expensive follies, and you will not then have 
so much cause to complain of hard times, heavy taxes, and chargeable 
families; for 

'Women and wine, game and deceit, 

Make the wealth small and the want great.' 

"And further, 'What maintains one vice would bring up two children.' 

You may think, perhaps, that a little tea, or a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, and a little 
entertainment now and then can be no great matter; but remember, 'Many 
a little makes a mickle.' Beware of little expenses; 'A small leak 
will sink a great ship,' as Poor Richard says; and again, 'Who 
dainties love, shall beggars prove'; and moreover, 'Fools makes 
feasts, and wise men eat them.... If you would know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some; for he that goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing,' as Poor Richard says; and, indeed, so does he that lends 
to such people, when he goes to get it in again. Poor Dick further 
advises, and says, 

'Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse; 

Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse.' 

And again, 'Pride is as loud a beggar as Want, and a great deal more 
saucy.' When you have bought one fine thing, you must buy ten more, 
that your appearance may be all of a piece; but Poor Dick says, 'It is 
easier to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that follow 
it.' And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the rich as for the 
frog to swell in order to equal the ox. 



'Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 


It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, as Poor Richard says, 

'Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt. Pride breakfasted with 
Plenty, dined with Poverty, and supped with Infamy.’ And, after all, 
of what use is this pride of appearance, for which so much is risked, 
so much is suffered? It can not promote health, nor ease pain; it 
makes no increase of merit in the person; it creates envy; it hastens 
misfortune. 

"But what madness must it be to run in debt for these 
superfluities.... When you have got your bargain, you may, perhaps, 
think little of payment; but, as Poor Richard says, 'Creditors have 
better memories than debtors; creditors are a superstitious sect, 
great observers of set days and times.' The day comes round before you 
are aware, and the demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy 
it; or, if you bear your debt in mind, the term, which at first seemed 
so long, will, as it lessens, appear extremely short. Time will seem 
to have added wings to his heels as well as his shoulders. 'Those have 
a short Lent who owe money to be paid at Easter.' At present, perhaps, 
you may think yourselves in thriving circumstances, and that you can 
bear a little extravagance without injury; but 

'For age and want save while you may; 

No morning sun lasts a whole day.' 

Gain may be temporary and uncertain, but ever, while you live, expense 
is constant and certain; and 'It is easier to build two chimneys than 
to keep one in fuel,' as Poor Richard says; so, 'Rather go to bed 
supperless than rise in debt.' 

'Get what you can, and what you get hold; 

'Tis the stone that will turn all your lead into gold.' 

And when you have got the philosopher's stone, sure you will no longer 
complain of bad times, or the difficulty of paying taxes. 

"IV. This doctrine, my friends, is reason and wisdom; but, after all, 
do not depend too much upon your own industry, and frugality, and 
prudence, tho excellent things; for they may all be blasted without 
the blessing of Heaven; and, therefore, ask that blessing humbly, and 
be not uncharitable to those that at present seem to want it, but 
comfort and help them. Remember, Job suffered, and was afterward 
prosperous. 

"And now, to conclude, 'Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other,' as Poor Richard says, and scarce in that; for, it 



is true, 'We may give advice, but we can not give conduct.' However, 
remember this, 'They that will not be counseled, can not be helped;’ 
and further, that 'If you will not hear Reason, she will surely rap 
your knuckles' as Poor Richard says." 

Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The people heard it and 
approved the doctrine; and immediately practised the contrary, just as 
if it had been a common sermon; for the auction opened, and they began 
to buy extravagantly. I found the good man had thoroughly studied my 
Almanacs, and digested all I had dropt on these topics during the 
course of twenty- five years. The frequent mention he made of me must 
have tired any one else; but my vanity was wonderfully delighted with 
it, tho I was conscious that not a tenth part of the wisdom was my 
own, which he ascribed to me, but rather the gleanings that I had made 
of the sense of all ages and nations. However, I resolved to be the 
better for the echo of it; and tho I had at first determined to buy 
stuff for a new coat, I went away resolved to wear my old one a little 
longer. Reader, if thou wilt do the same, thy profit will be as great 
as mine. 



THE BUSINESS OF BEING A WOMAN 

from The Project Gutenberg eBook, The Business of Being a Woman, by Ida M. 
Tarbell 

Respect for the Creator of this world is basic among all civilized 
people. The longer one lives, the more thoroughly one realizes the 
soundness of this respect. The earth and its works _are_ good. Most 
human conceptions are barred by strange inconsistencies. The man who 
praises the works of the Creator as all wise not infrequently treats 
His arrangement for carrying on the race as if it were unfit to be 
spoken of in polite society. Nowhere does the modern God-fearing man 
come nearer to sacrilege than in his attitude toward the divine plan 
for renewing life. 

A strange mixture of sincerity and hypocrisy, self-flagellation and 
lust, aspiration and superstition, has gone into the making of this 
attitude. With the development of it we have nothing to do here. What 
does concern us is the effect of this profanity on the Business of 
Being a Woman. 

The central fact of the woman's life— Nature's reason for her— is the 
child, his bearing and rearing. There is no escape from the divine 
order that her life must be built around this constraint, duty, or 
privilege, as she may please to consider it. But from the beginning to 
the end of life she is never permitted to treat it naturally and 
frankly. As a child accepting all that opens to her as a matter of 
course, she is steered away from it as if it were something evil. Her 
first essays at evasion and spying often come to her in connection 
with facts which are sacred and beautiful and which she is perfectly 
willing to accept as such if they were treated intelligently and 
reverently. If she could be kept from all knowledge of the procession 
of new life except as Nature reveals it to her, there would be reason 
in her treatment. But this is impossible. From babyhood she breathes 
the atmosphere of unnatural prejudices and misconceptions which 
envelop the fact. 

Throughout her girlhood the atmosphere grows thicker. She finally 
faces the most perilous and beautiful of experiences with little more 
than the ideas which have come to her from the confidences of 
evil-minded servants, inquisitive and imaginative playmates, or the 
gossip she overhears in her mother’s society. Every other matter of 
her life, serious and commonplace, has received careful attention, but 
here she has been obliged to feel her way and, worst of abominations, 
to feel it with an inner fear that she ought not to know or seek to 
know. 

If there were no other reason for the modem woman's revolt against 
marriage, the usual attitude toward its central facts would be 



sufficient. The idea that celibacy for woman is "the aristocracy of 
the future" is soundly based if the Business of Being a Woman rests on 
a mystery so questionable that it cannot be frankly and truthfully 
explained by a girl's mother at the moment her interest and curiosity 
seeks satisfaction. That she gets on as well as she does, results, of 
course, from the essential soundness of the girl's nature, the armor 
of modesty, right instinct, and reverence with which she is endowed. 

The direst result of ignorance or of distorted ideas of this 
tremendous matter of carrying on human life is that it leaves the girl 
unconscious of the supreme importance of her mate. So heedlessly and 
ignorantly is our mating done to-day that the huge machinery of Church 
and State and the tremendous power of public opinion combined have 
been insufficient to preserve to the institution of marriage anything 
like the stability it once had, or that it is desirable that it should 
have, if its full possibilities are to be realized. The immorality and 
inhumanity of compelling the obviously mismated to live together, grow 
on society. Divorce and separation are more and more tolerated. Yet 
little is done to prevent the hasty and ill-considered mating which is 
at the source of the trouble. 

Rarely has a girl a sound and informed sense to guide her in accepting 
her companion. The corollary of this bad proposition is that she has 
no sufficient idea of the seriousness of her undertaking. She starts 
out as if on a lifelong joyous holiday, primarily devised for her 
personal happiness. And what is happiness in her mind? Certainly it is 
not a good to be conquered— a state of mind wrested from life by 
tackling and mastering its varied experiences, the _end_, not the 
beginning, of a great journey. Too often it is that of the modern 
Uneasy Woman— the attainment of something _outside_ of herself. She 
visualizes it, as possessions, as ease, a "good time," opportunities 
for self-culture, the exclusive devotion of the mate to her. Rarely 
does she understand that happiness in her undertaking depends upon the 
wisdom and sense with which she conquers a succession of hard 
places— calling for readjustment of her ideas and sacrifice of her 
desires. All this she must discover for herself. She is like a voyager 
who starts out on a great sea with no other chart than a sailor's 
yams, no other compass than curiosity. 

The budget of axioms she brings to her guidance she has picked up 
helter-skelter. They are the crumbs gathered from the table of the 
Uneasy Woman, or worse, of the pharisaical and satisfied woman, from 
good and bad books, from newspaper exploitations of divorce and 
scandal, from sly gossip with girls whose budget of marital wisdom is 
as higgledy-piggledy as her own. 

And a pathetically trivial budget it is: — 

"He must _tell_ her everything." "He must always pick up what she 



drops." "He must dress for dinner." "He must remember her birthday." 
That is, she begins her adventure with a set of hard-and-fast 
rules,— and nothing in this life causes more mischief than the effort 
to force upon another one's own rules! 

That marriage gives the finest opportunity that life affords for 
practicing, not rules, but principles, she has never been taught. 

Flexibility, adaptation, fair-mindedness, the habit of supplementing 
the weakness of the one by the strength of the other, all the fine 
things upon which the beauty, durability, and growth of human 
relations depend,— these are what decide the future of her marriage. 

These she misses while she insists on her rules; and ruin is often the 
end. Study the causes back of divorces and separations, the brutal 
criminal causes aside, and one finds that usually they begin in 
trivial things,— an irritating habit or an offensive opinion persisted 
in on the one side and not endured philosophically on the other; a 
petty selfishness indulged on the one side and not accepted humorously 
on the other,— that is, the marriage is made or unmade by small, not 
great, things. 

It is a lack of any serious consideration of the nature of the 
undertaking she is going into which permits her at the start to accept 
a false notion of her economic position. She agrees that she is being 
"supported"; she consents to accept what is given her; she even 
consents to ask for money. Men and society at large take her at her 
own valuation. Loose thinking by those who seek to influence public 
opinion has aggravated the trouble. They start with the idea that she 
is a parasite— does not pay her way. "Men hunt, fish, keep the cattle, 
or raise corn," says a popular writer, "for women to eat the game, the 
fish, the meat, and the com." The inference is that the men alone 
render useful service. But neither man nor woman eats of these things 
until the woman has prepared them. The theory that the man who raises 
com does a more important piece of work than the woman who makes it 
into bread is absurd. The theory that she does something more 
difficult and less interesting is equally absurd. 

The practice of handing over the pay envelope at the end of the week 
to the woman, so common among laboring people, is a recognition of her 
equal economic function. It is a recognition that the venture of the 
two is common and that its success depends as much on the care and 
intelligence with which she spends the money as it does on the energy 
and steadiness with which he earns it. Whenever one or the other 
fails, trouble begins. The failure to understand this business side of 
the marriage relation almost inevitably produces humiliation and 
irritation. So serious has the strain become because of this false 
start that various devices have been suggested to repair it— Mr. 

Wells' "Paid Motherhood" is one; weekly wages as for a servant is 
another. Both notions encourage the primary mistake that the woman has 
not an equal economic place with the man in the marriage. 



Marriage is a business as well as a sentimental partnership. But a 
business partnership brings grave practical responsibilities, and 
this, under our present system, the girl is rarely trained to face. 

She becomes a partner in an undertaking where her function is 
spending. The probability is she does not know a credit from a debit, 
has to learn to make out a check correctly, and has no conscience 
about the fundamental matter of living within the allowance which can 
be set aside for the family expenses. When this is true of her, she at 
once puts herself into the rank of an incompetent— she becomes an 
economic dependent. She has laid the foundation for becoming an Uneasy 
Woman. 

It is common enough to hear women arguing that this close grappling 
with household economy is narrowing, not worthy of them. Why keeping 
track of the cost of eggs and butter and calculating how much your 
income will allow you to buy is any more narrowing than keeping track 
of the cost and quality of cotton or wool or iron and calculating how 
much a mill requires, it is hard to see. It is the same kind of a 
problem. Moreover, it has the added interest of being always an 
independent _personal_ problem. Most men work under the deadening 
effect of impersonal routine. They do that which others have planned 
and for results in which they have no permanent share. 

But the woman argues that her task has no relation to the state. Her 
failure to see that relation costs this country heavily. Her concern 
is with retail prices. If she does her work intelligently, she 
follows and studies every fluctuation of price in standards. She also 
knows whether she is receiving the proper quality and quantity; and 
yet so poorly have women discharged these obligations that dealers for 
years have been able to manipulate prices practically to please 
themselves, and as for quality and quantity we have the scandal of 
American woolen goods, of food adulteration, of false weights and 
measures. No one of these things could have come about in this country 
if woman had taken her business as a consumer with anything like the 
seriousness with which man takes his as a producer. 

Her ignorance in handling the products of industry has helped the 
monopolistically inclined trust enormously. I can remember the day 
when the Beef Trust invaded a certain Middle Western town. The war on 
the old-time butchers of the village was open. "Buy of us," was the 
order, "or we'll fill the storage house so full that the legs of the 
steers will hang out of the windows, and we'll give away the meat." 

The women of the town had a prosperous club which might have resisted 
the tyranny which the members all deplored, but the club was busy that 
winter with the study of the Greek drama! They deplored the tyranny, 
but they bought the cut-rate meat— the old butchers fought to a 
finish, and the housekeepers are now paying higher prices for poorer 
meat and railing at the impotency of man in breaking up the Beef 



Trust! 


If two years ago when the question of a higher duty on hosiery was 
before Congress any woman or club of women had come forward with 
carefully tabulated experiments, showing exactly the changes which 
have gone on of late years in the shape, color, and wearing quality of 
the 15-, 25-, and 50-cent stockings, the stockings of the poor, she 
would have rendered a genuine economic service. The women held mass 
meetings and prepared petitions instead, using on the one side the 
information the shopkeepers furnished, on the other that which the 
stocking manufacturers furnished. Agitation based upon anything but 
personal knowlledge is not a public service. It may be easily a grave 
public danger. The facts needed for fixing the hosiery duty the women 
should have furnished, for they buy the stockings. 

If the Uneasy American Woman were really fulfilling her economic 
functions to-day, she would never allow a short pound of butter, a 
yard of adulterated woolen goods, to come into her home. She would 
never buy a ready-made garment which did not bear the label of the 
Consumer's League. She would recognize that she is a guardian of 
quality, honesty, and humanity in industry. 

A persistent misconception of the nature and the possibilities of this 
practical side of the Business of Being a Woman runs through all 
present-day discussions of the changes in household economy. The woman 
no longer has a chance to pay her way, we are told, because it is 
really cheaper to buy bread than to bake it, to buy jam than to put it 
up. Of course, this is a part of the vicious notion that a woman only 
makes an economic return by the manual labor she does. The Uneasy 
Woman takes up the point and complains that she has nothing to do. But 
this release from certain kinds of labor once necessary, merely puts 
upon her the obligation to apply the ingenuity and imagination 
necessary to make her business meet the changes of an ever changing 
world. Because the conditions under which a household must be run now 
are not what they were fifty years ago is no proof that the woman no 
longer has here an important field of labor. There is more to the 
practical side of her business than preparing food for the family! It 
means, for one thing, the directing of its wants. The success of a 
household lies largely in its power of selection. To-day selection has 
given way to accumulation. The family becomes too often an 
incorporated company for getting things— with frightful results. The 
woman holds the only strong strategic position from which to war on 
this tendency, as well as on the habits of wastefulness which are 
making our national life increasingly hard and ugly. She is so 
positioned that she can cultivate and enforce simplicity and thrift, 
the two habits which make most for elegance and for satisfaction in 
the material things of life. 


Whenever a woman does master this economic side of her business in a 



manner worthy of its importance, she establishes the most effective 
school for teaching thrift, quality, management, selection— all the 
factors in the economic problem. Such scientific household management 
is the rarest kind of a training school. And here we touch the most 
vital part in the Woman's Business— that of education. 

Every home is perforce a good or bad educational center. It does its 
work in spite of every effort to shirk or supplement it. No teacher 
can entirely undo what it does, be that good or bad. The natural 
joyous opening of a child's mind depends on its first intimate 
relations. These are, as a rule, with the mother. It is the mother 
who "takes an interest," who oftenest decides whether the new mind 
shall open frankly and fearlessly. How she does her work, depends less 
upon her ability to answer questions than her effort not to discourage 
them; less upon her ability to lead authoritatively into great fields 
than her efforts to push the child ahead into those which attract him. 

To be responsive to his interests is the woman's greatest contribution 
to the child's development. 

I remember a call once made on me by two little girls when our time 
was spent in an excited discussion of the parts of speech. They were 
living facts to them, as real as if their discovery had been printed 
that morning for the first time in the newspaper. I was interested to 
find who it was that had been able to keep their minds so naturally 
alive. I found that it came from the family habit of treating with 
respect whatever each child turned up. Nothing was slurred over as if 
it had no relation to life— not even the parts of speech! They were 
not asked or forced to load themselves up with baggage in which they 
soon discovered their parents had no interest. Everything was treated 
as if it had a permanent place in the scheme to which they were being 
introduced. It is only in some such relation that the natural bent of 
most children can flower, that they can come early to themselves. 

Where this warming, nourishing intimacy is wanting, where the child is 
turned over to schools to be put through the mass drill which numbers 
make imperative— it is impossible for the most intelligent teacher to 
do a great deal to help the child to his own. What the Uneasy Woman 
forgets is that no two children born were ever alike, and no two 
children who grow to manhood and womanhood will ever live the same 
life. The effort to make one child like another, to make him what his 
parents want, not what he is born to be, is one of the most cruel and 
wasteful in society. It is the woman's business to prevent this. 

The Uneasy Woman tells you that this close attention to the child is 
too confining, too narrowing. "I will pity Mrs. Jones for the hugeness 
of her task," says Chesterton; "I will never pity her for its 
smallness." A woman never lived who did all she might have done to 
open the mind of her child for its great adventure. It is an 
exhaustless task. The woman who sees it knows she has need of all the 
education the college can give, all the experience and culture she can 



gather. She knows that the fuller her individual life, the broader her 
interests, the better for the child. She should be a person in his 
eyes. The real service of the "higher education," the freedom to take 
a part in whatever interests or stimulates her— lies in the fact that 
it fits her intellectually to be a companion worthy of a child. She 
should know that unless she does this thing for him he goes forth with 
his mind still in swaddling clothes, with the chances that it will not 
be released until relentless life tears off the bands. 

The progress of society depends upon getting out of men and women an 
increasing amount of the powers with which they are born and which bad 
surroundings at the start blunt or stupefy. This is what all systems 
of education try to do, but the result of all systems of education 
depends upon the material that comes to the educator. Opening the mind 
of the child, that is the delicate task the state asks of the mother, 
and the quality of the future state depends upon the way she 
discharges this part of her business. 

I think it is historically correct to say that the reason of the 
sudden and revolutionary change in the education of American women, 
which began with the nineteenth century and continued through it, was 
the realization that if we were to make real democrats, we must begin 
with the child, and if we began with the child, we must begin with the 
mother! 

Everybody saw that unless the child learned by example and precept the 
great principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity, he was going to 
remain what by nature we all are,— imperious, demanding, and 
self-seeking. The whole scheme must fail if his education failed. It 
is not too much to say that the success of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution depended, in the minds of certain 
early Democrats, upon the woman. The doctrines of these great 
instruments would be worked out according to the way she played her 
part. Her serious responsibility came in the fact that her work was 
one that nobody could take off her hands. This responsibility required 
a preparation entirely different from that which had been hers. She 
must be given education and liberty. The woman saw this, and the story 
of her efforts to secure both, that she might meet the requirements, 
is one of the noblest in history. There was no doubt, then, as to the 
value of the tasks, no question as to their being worthy national 
obligations. It was a question of fitting herself for them. 

But what has happened? In the process of preparing herself to 
discharge more adequately her task as a woman in a republic, her 
respect for the task has been weakened. In this process, which we call 
emancipation, she has in a sense lost sight of the purposes of 
emancipation. Interested in acquiring new tools, she has come to 
believe the tools more important than the thing for which she was to 
use them. She has found out that with education and freedom, pursuits 



of all sorts are open to her, and by following these pursuits she can 
preserve her personal liberty, avoid the grave responsibility, the 
almost inevitable sorrows and anxieties, which belong to family life. 
She can choose her friends and change them. She can travel, and 
gratify her tastes, satisfy her personal ambitions. The snare has been 
too great; the beauty and joy of free individual life have dulled the 
sober sense of national obligation. The result is that she is 
frequently failing to discharge satisfactorily some of the most 
imperative demands the nation makes upon her. 

Take as an illustration the moral training of the child. The most 
essential obligation in a Woman's Business is establishing her 
household on a sound moral basis. If a child is anchored to basic 
principles, it is because his home is built on them. If he understands 
integrity as a man, it is usually because a woman has done her work 
well. If she has not done it well, it is probable that he will be a 
disturbance and a menace when he is turned over to society. Sending 
defective steel to a gunmaker is no more certain to result in unsafe 
guns than turning out boys who are shifty and tricky is to result in a 
corrupt and unhappy community. 

Appalled by the seriousness of the task, or lured from it by the joys 
of liberty and education, the woman has too generally shifted it to 
other shoulders— shoulders which were waiting to help her work out the 
problem, but which could never be a substitute. She has turned over 
the child to the teacher, secular and religious, and fancied that he 
might be made a man of integrity by an elaborate system of teaching in 
a mass. Has this shifting of responsibility no relation to the general 
lowering of our commercial and political morality? 

For years we have been bombarded with evidence of an appalling 
indifference to the moral quality of our commercial and political 
transactions. It is not too much to say that the revelations of 
corruption in our American cities, the use of town councils, State 
legislatures, and even of the Federal Government in the interests of 
private business, have discredited the democratic system throughout 
the world. It has given more material for those of other lands who 
despise democracy to sneer at us than anything that has yet happened 
in this land. And this has come about under the regime of the 
emancipated woman_. Is she in no way responsible for it? If she had 
kept the early ideals of the woman’s part in democracy as clearly 
before her eyes as she has kept some of her personal wants and needs, 
could there have been so disastrous a condition? Would she be the 
Uneasy Woman she is if she had kept faith with the ideals that forced 
her emancipation?— if she had not substituted for them dreams of 
personal ambition, happiness, and freedom! 

The failure to fulfill your function in the scheme under which you 
live always produces unrest. Content of mind is usually in proportion 



to the service one renders in an undertaking he believes worth while. 

If our Uneasy Woman could grasp the full meaning of her place in this 
democracy, a place so essential that democracy must be overthrown 
unless she rises to it— a part which man is not equipped to play and 
which he ought not to be asked to play, would she not cease to 
apologize for herself— cease to look with envy on man's occupations? 
Would she not rise to her part and we not have at last the "new woman" 
of whom we have talked so long? 

Learning, business careers, political and industrial activities— none 
of these things is more than incidental in the national task of woman. 
Her great task is to prepare the citizen. The citizen is not prepared 
by a training in practical politics. Something more fundamental is 
required. The meaning of honor and of the sanctity of one's word, the 
understanding of the principles of democracy and of the society in 
which we live, the love of humanity, and the desire to serve,— these 
are what make a good citizen. The tools for preparing herself to give 
this training are in the woman's hands. It calls for education, and 
the nation has provided it. It calls for freedom of movement and 
expression, and she has them. It calls for ability to organize, to 
discuss problems, to work for whatever changes are essential. She is 
developing this ability. It may be that it calls for the vote. I do 
not myself see this, but it is certain that she will have the vote as 
soon as not a majority, but an approximate half, not of men— but of 
women— feel the need of it. 

What she has partially at least lost sight of is that education, 
freedom, organization, agitation, the suffrage, are but tools to an 
end. What she now needs is to formulate that end so nobly and clearly 
that the most ignorant woman may understand it. The failure to do 
this is leading her deeper and deeper into fruitless unrest. It is 
also dulling her sense of the necessity of keeping her business 
abreast with the times. At one particular and vital point this shows 
painfully, and that is her slowness in socializing her home. 




